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OUT WEST. 


UnpeR the forest, of its snows unladen, 
And kissing back the nervous kiss of spring, 
I sit and dream of courtly knight and maiden, 
And old-world pomp encompassing a king. 


Out of her wintry sleep the earth is waking, 
And birds and flowers carol her réveil/é ; 
O’er East and West the common promise 
breaking, 
Breathes the first whisper of their holiday. 


Without, the mighty forms of things primeval 
Stand all untenanted of Custom’s robes ; 

Within, my mind shapes pictures medieval, 
With pencil fashioned forth in other globes. 


The rugged miners share my board and pillow, 
And by the camp-fire sing their lawless song ; 
But at a bound my thought o’errides the bil- 


ow, 
And breasts the strong surf by a flight as 
strong. 


What do I here, among the waving grasses, 
Which never learned to trim their graces 
wild? 
While by my side Nature’s rude army passes, 
Another world still claims me for her child. 


In vain I ply the axe in pass or clearing ; 
In vain I fill me with the unfettered air ; 
Still to my eyes are other scenes appearing, 
Still my heart hearkens the low voice of Care. 


Among our ranks no woman comes to harm us, 
And sow us discord for our hands to reap ; 
No wiles and jars allure us or alarm us, 
Or wanton with the mighty arm of Sleep. 


Yet here, for me, though heart and will are 
master, 
As strong as iron and as calm as Death, 
The will will waver and the heart beat faster, 
Touched by the memory of a woman’s breath, 


Why are ye here, rude fellows of my labor, 
Thus outlawed from the bounds of woman’s 
reign? 
Read I, beneath the swart hues of my neighbor, 
Another story of another pain? 


She said she loved me, —and one day she left 
me 
Without a warning, and without a word ; 
Of past and future at a blow bereft me ; 
The cause unspoken, and the plea unheard. 


Behind me honor, and high hopes before me, — 
A life of earnest and a name of worth ; 

Her glamor shed the bright delusion o’er me ; 
Her presence kept the promise of my birth. 


Then fell — blow, and past and future shiv- 
ere 
Just at a fairy finger’s heartless touch ; 
_And from the bondage of a lie delivered, 
i laughed that I had trusted overmuch, 
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Laughed ! and the echo of that hollow laughter 
Rings in my heart with one eterhal knell ; 
And the slow years which rolled their burden 


ter 
With all the burden cannot crush the spell. 


Pines of the Sierras, spread your mantles 
round me, 
And hide me from the past, untrodden West ! 
Oh ! that the free lands and free souls which 
bound me, 
Could break the fetters of my prisoned 
breast ! 


In vain, in vain! Not the dividing ocean, 
With all its storms one memory can drown ; 

While the vexed phantom of a lost devotion, 
Still in the tortured bosom dies not down. 


Up, and to work! The Western spring invites 


me, 
And freedom calls me forth among the free ; 
But no! Nor work nor freedom here delights 


me, 
The Eastern bondage falls again on me. 
Spectator. HERMAN C, MERIVALE. 


BY THE SEA. 


TIRED with the struggle, 

With the ceaseless needs of life ; 
Tired of the petty jar, 

Of the toil and strife ; 
Of the doubt and of the fear, 
Of the care that haunts us here ; 
Of the fever and the fretting, 
Useless dreaming, vain regretting, 
Baffled aim, ungranted prayer, 
Chafe and turmoil everywhere — 
With a vague unseeing sight, 
She looked on the September night. 


Broad and vast before her, 
Spreading leagues away, 
Hushing in the hush of night, 
Gray Senesth the gray, 
Light winds ruffling on her breast, 
Lay the sea in solemn rest. 
Bright and wide the pathway showed 
Where the harvest moonlight glowed, 
Reaching from the silent Jand, 
By the great horizon spanned, 
Where sky and sea together blend, 
Where our dim sweet fancies tend. 


To the golden glory 
Came a little bark, 
Shone in it for a moment, 
Then glided into dark. 
So in a dull life’s hours and days 
A child’s fresh laugh, a word of praise, 
A flower, a smile, a gentle duty, 
Or a thought of peace and beauty, 
O’er the arid waste may fling 
A light all pure and glistening, 
Where a sad heart may rest and win 
New strength new conflicts to begin. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. S. K. PHILLIPs, 
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THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE FUTURE OF ISLAM. 


PART I. 

In the lull which we hope is soon to 
break the storm of party strife in En- 
gland, it may not perhaps be impossible 
to direct public attention to the rapid 
growth of questions which for the last 
few years have been agitating the reli- 
gious mind of Asia, and which are certain 
before long to present themselves as a 
very Serious perplexity to British states- 
men; questions, moreover, which if not 
dealt with by them betimes, it will later 
be found out of their power to deal with 
at all, though a vigorous policy at the 
present moment might yet solve them to 
this country’s very great advantage. 

The revival which is taking place in the 
Mohammedan world is indeed worthy of 
every Englishman’s attention, and it is 
difficult to believe that it has not received 
anxious consideration at the hands of 
those whose official responsibility lies 
chiefly in the direction of Asia; but I am 
not aware that it has hitherto been placed 
in its true light before the English public, 
or that a quite definite policy regarding it 
may be counted on as existing in the coun- 
sels of the present Cabinet. Indeed, as 
regards the Cabinet, the reverse may very 
well be the case. We know how suspi- 
cious English politicians are of policies 
which may be denounced by their enemies 
as speculative; and it is quite possible 
that the very magnitude of the problem to 
be solved in considering the future of 
Islam may have caused it to be put aside 
there as one “ outside the sphere of prac- 
tical politics.” The phrase is a conven- 
ient one, and is much used by those in 
power amongst us who would evade the 
labor or the responsibility of great deci- 
sions. Yet that such a problem exists 
in a new and very serious form I do not 
hesitate to affirm, nor will my proposition, 
as I think, be doubted by any who have 
mingled much in the last few years with 
the Mussulman populations of western 
Asia. There it is easily discernible that 


great changes are impending, changes 
perhaps analogous to those which Chris- 
tendom underwent four hundred years 
ago, and that a new departure is urgently 
demanded of England if she would main- 
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tain even for a few years her position as 
the guide and arbiter of Asiatic progress. 

It was not altogether without the design 
of gaining more accurate knowledge than 
I could find elsewhere on the subject of 
this Mohammedan revival that I visited 
Jeddah in the early part of the past winter, 
and that I subsequently spent some 
months in Egypt and Syria in the almost 
exclusive society of Mussulmans. Jeddah, 
I argued, the seaport of Mecca and only 
forty miles distant from that famous cen- 
tre of the Moslem universe, would be the 
most convenient spot from which I could 
obtain such a bird’s-eye view of Islam as I 
was in search of; and I imagined rightly 
that I should there find myself in an atmo- 
sphere less provincial than that of Cairo, 
or Bagdad, or Constantinople. Jeddah is 
indeed in the pilgrim season the suburb 
of a great metropolis, and even a Euro- 
pean stranger there feels that he is no 
longer in a world of little thoughts and 
local aspirations. On every side the 
politics he hears discussed are those of 
the great world, and the religion pro- 
fessed is that of a wider Islam than he 
has been accustomed to in Turkey or in 
India. There every race and language 
are represented, and every sect. Indians, 
Persians, Moors, are there, — negroes 
from the Niger, Malays from Java, Tar- 
tars from the Khanates, Arabs from the 
French Sahara, from Oman and Zanzibar, 
even, in Chinese dress and undistinguisha- 
ble from other natives of the Celestial 
Empire, Mussulmans from the interior of 
China. As one meets these walking in 
the streets, one’s view of Islam becomes 
suddenly enlarged, and one is forced to 
exclaim with Sir Thomas Browne, “ Truly 
the (Mussulman) world is greater than 
that part of it geographers have de- 
scribed.” The permanent population, 
too, of Jeddah is a microcosm of Islam. 
It is made up of individuals from every na- 
tion under heaven. Besides the indige- 
nous Arab, who has given his language 
and his tone of thought to the rest, there 
is a mixed resident multitude descended 
from the countless pilgrims who have re- 
mained to live and die in the holy cities. 
These preserve, to a certain extent, their 
individuality, at least for a generation or 
two, and maintain a connection with the 
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lands to which they owe their origin and 
the people who were their countrymen. 
Thus there is constantly found at Jeddah 
a free mart of intelligence for all that is 
happening in the world; and the common 
gossip of the bazaar retails news from 
every corner of the Mussulman earth. It 
is hardly too much to say that one can 
learn more of modern Islam in a week at 
Jeddah than in a year elsewhere, for there 
the very shopkeepers discourse of things 
divine, and even the Frank vice-consuls 
prophecy. The Hejazi is less shy, too, 
of discussing religious matters than his 
fellow-Mussulmans are in other places. 
Religion is, as it were, part of his stock in 
trade, and he is accustomed to parade it 
before strangers. With a European he 
may do this a little disdainfully, but still 
he will do it, and with less disguise or de- 
sire to please than is in most places the 
case. Moreover —and this is important 
— it is almost always the practical side of 
questions that the commercial Jeddan will 
put forward. He sees things from a po- 
litical and economical point of view, rather 
than a doctrinal, and if fanatical, he is so 
from the same motives, and no others, 
which once moved the citizens of Ephe- 
sus to defend the idols worshipped at 
their shrines. In other cities the ulema 
or learned men, of whom a stranger might 
seek instruction, would be found busying 
themselves mainly with doctrinal matters 
not always interesting at the present day, 
old-world arguments of Koranic inter- 
pretation which have from time immemo- 
rial occupied the schools., But here 
even these are treated practically, and 
as they bear on the political aspect of the 
hour. For myself, I became speedily im- 
pressed with the advantage thus afforded 
me, and neglected no opportunity which 
offered itself for listening and asking 
questions, so that without pretending to 
the possession of more special skill than 
any intelligent inquirer might command, I 
obtained a mass of information I cannot 
but think to be of great value — while this 
in its turn served me later as an introduc- 
tion to such Mussulman divines as I 
afterwards met in the north. Jeddah 
then realized all my hopes and gratified 
nearly all my curiosities. 1 will own, too, 
to having come away with more than a 
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gratified curiosity, and to having found 
new worlds of thought and life in an 
atmosphere I had fancied to be only of 
decay. I was astonished at the vigorous 
life of Islam, at its practical hopes and 
fears in this modern nineteenth century, 
and above all at its reality as a moral 
force; so that if I had not exactly come 
to mock, I certainly remained, in a certain 
sense, to pray. As least I left it inter- 
ested, as I had never thought to be, in 
the great struggle which seemed to me 
impending between the parties of reac- 
tion in Islam and reform, and not a little 
hopeful as to its favorable issue. What 
this is likely to be I now intend to dis- 
cuss. 

First, however, it will I think be as 
well to survey briefly the actual composi- 
tion of the Mohammedan world. It is only 
by a knowledge of the elements of which 
Islam is made up that we can guess its 
future, and these are less generally known 
than they should be. A stranger from Eu- 
rope visiting the Hejaz is, as I have said, 
irresistibly struck with the vastness of the 
religious world in whose centre he stands. 
Mohammedanism to our Western eyes 
seems almost bounded by the limits of the 
Ottoman Empire. The Turk stands in 
our foreground and has stood there from 
the days of Bajazet, and in our vulgar 
tongue his name is still synonymous with 
Moslem, so that we are apt to look upon 
him as, if not the only, at least the chief 
figure of Islam. But from Arabia we see 
things in a truer perspective, and become 
aware that beyond and without the Otto- 
man dominions there are races and na- 
tions, no less truly followers of the 
Prophet, beside whom the Turk shrinks 
into numerical insignificance. We catch 
sight, it may be for the first time in 
their real proportions, of the old Persian 
and Mogul monarchies, of the forty mil- 
lion Mussulmans of India, of the thirty 
million Malays, of the fifteen million Chi- 
nese, and the vast and yet uncounted Mo- 
hammedan populations of central Africa. 
We see, too, how important is still the 
Arabian element, and how necessary it is 
to count with it, in any estimate we may 
form of Islam’s possible future. Turkey, 
meanwhile, and Constantinople, retire to 
a rather remote horizon, and the Mussul- 
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man centre of gravity is as it were shifted 
from the north and west towards the south 
and east. 

I was at some pains while at Jeddah to 
gain accurate statistics of the Haj accord- 
ing to the various races and sects com- 
posing it, and with them of the popula- 
tions they in some measure represent. 
The pilgrimage is of course no certain 
guide as to the composition of the Mus- 
sulman world, for many accidents of dis- 
tance and political circumstance interfere 
with calculations based on it. Still to a 
certain extent a proportion is preserved 
between it and the populations which sup- 
ply it; and, in default of better, statistics 
of the Haj afford us an index not without 
value of the degree of religious vitality 
existing in the various Mussulman coun- 
tries. My figures, which for convenience 
I have arranged in tabular‘form, are taken 
principally from an official record, kept 
for some years past at Jeddah, of the pil- 
grims landed at that port, and checked as 
far as European subjects are concerned 
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by reference to the consular agents resid- 
ing there. They may therefore be relied 
upon as fairly accurate; while for the 
land pilgrimage I trust in part my own 
observations, made three years ago, in 
part statistics obtained at Cairo and Da- 
mascus. For the table of population in 
the various lands of Islam I am obliged to 
go more directly to European sources of 
information. As may be supposed, no 
statistics on this point of any value were 
obtainable at Jeddah; but by taking the 
figures commonly given in our hand- 
books, and supplementing and correcting 
these by reference to such persons as I 
could find who knew the countries, I have, 
I hope, arrived at an approximation to the 
truth, near enough to give a tolerable idea 
to general readers of the numerical pro- 
portions of Islam. Strict accuracy, how- 
ever, I do not here pretend to, nor would 
it if obtainable materially help my pres- 
ent argument. 
The following is my table: — 





TABLE OF THE MECCA PILGRIMAGE OF 1880. 














Arriving | Arriving | Total of Mussul- 
Nationality of Pilgrims. by vy man population 
Sea. Land. represented. 
Ottoman subjects including pilgrims from Syria and Irak, 
but not from Egypt or Arabia proper . ° ° 8,500 1,000 22,000,000 
Egyptians . 5,000 | 1,000 5,000,000 
Mogrebbins (“ people of the West ”), that is to say 
Arabic-speaking Mussulmans from the Barbary States, 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco. These are 
always classed together and are not easily distinguish- 
ablefromeachother . . . «»« « «© «| 6000] .. 18,000,000 
Arabs from Yemen . . 7 3,000} .. 2,500,000 
“ Qman and Hadramaut . 3000] .. 3,000,000 
« “  Nejd, Assir, and Hasa, most of them ‘Wah. 
habites . ot «& 5,000 4,000,000 
aad “ Hejaz, of these perhaps 10,000 Meccans. ‘ — 22,000 2,000,000 
Negroes from Soudan . ° ° ° ° 2,000 .* 10,000,000(?) 
“ Zanzibar . + «© «f ooo] .. 1,500,000 
Malabari from the Cape of Good Hope ° ° 150 — 
Persians. . + «© «© «| 6,000} 2,500 8,000,000 
Indians (British subjects) . ° ° - | 15,000 . 40,000,000 
Malays, chiefly from Java and Dutch subjects ° 12,000 30,000,000 
Chinese. er 100 15,000,000 
Mongols from the Khanates, included in the Ottoman 
Haj. ° . o* ° 6,000,000 
Lazis, Circassians, Tartars, etc. (Russian subjects), in- 
cluded in the Ottoman Haj . ° 5,000,000 
Independent Afghans and Beluchis, included in the In- 
dian and Persian Hajs . ° ° ° ° ~ 3,000,000 
_—_—_—_——___——— 
Total of pilgrims present at Arafat . © © e 93,250 
Total census of 
Islam .  . | 175,000,000 
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The figures thus roundly given require 
explanation in order to be of their full 
value as a bird’s-eye view of Islam. 1 
will take them as nearly as possible in the 
order in which they stand, grouping them, 
however, for further convenience’ sake 
under their various sectarian heads, for 
it must be remembered that Islam, which 
in its institution was intended to be one 
community, political and religious, is now 
divided not only into many nations, but 
into many sects. All, however, hold cer- 
tain fundamental beliefs, and all perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, where they meet 
on common ground, and itis to this latter 
fact that the importance attached to the 
Haj is mainly owing. 

The main beliefs common to all Mus- 
sulmans are : — 

1. A belief in one true God, the creator 
and ordainer of all things. 

2. A belief in a future life of reward or 
punishment. 

3. A belief in a divine revelation im- 
parted first to Adam, and renewed at inter- 
vals to Noah, to Abraham, to Moses, and 
to Jesus Christ, and last of all in its per- 
fect form to Mohammed. This revelation 
is not only one of dogma, but of practice. 
It claims to have taught an universal rule 
of life for all mankind in politics and leg- 
islation as well as in doctrine and in mor- 
als. This is called Islam. 

4. A belief in the Koran as the literal 
word of God, and of its inspired interpre- 
tation by the Prophet and his compan- 
ions, preserved through tradition (Ha- 
dith). 

These summed up in the well-known 
“ Kelemat ” or act of faith, “ There is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is the 
apostle of God,” forma common doctrinal 
basis for every sect of Islam —and also 
common to all are the four religious acts, 
prayer, fasting, almsgiving, and pilgrim- 
age, ordained by the Koran itself. On 
other points, however, both of belief and 
practice, they differ widely; so widely 
that the sects must be considered as not 
only distinct from, but hostile to, each 
other. They are nevertheless, it must be 
admitted, less absolutely irreconcilable 
than are the corresponding sects of Chris- 
tianity, for all allow the rest to be dis- 
tinctly within the pale of Islam, and they 
pray on occasion ‘in each other’s mosques 
and kneel at the same shrines on pilgrim- 
age. Neither do they condemn each 
others errors as altogether damnable — 
except, I believe, in the case of the Wab- 
habites, who accuse other Moslems of 
polytheism and idolatry. The census of 
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the four great sects may be thus roughly 
given: — 


1. The Sunites or Orthodox Mo- 


hammedans_. + + 145,000,000 
2. The Shiites or Sect of Ali . 15,000,000 
3. The Abadites (Abadhiyeh) . 7,000,000 
4. The Wahhabites . . ‘ 8,000,000 


The Sunites, or People of the Path, are 
of course by far the most important of 
these. They stand in that relation to the 
other sects in which the Catholic Church 
stands to the various Christian heresies, 
and claim alone to represent that continu- 
ous body of tradition political and reli- 
age which is the sign of a living church. 
n addition to the dogmas already men- 
tioned, they hold that, after the Prophet 
and his companions, other authorized 
channels of tradition exist of hardly less 
authority with these. The sayings of the 
four first caliphs, as collected in the first 
century of the Mohammedan era, they 
hold to be inspired and unimpeachable, as 
are to a certain extent the theological 
treatises of the four great doctors of Is- 
lam, the imams Abu Hanifeh, Malek, 
Esh Shafy, and Hanbal, and after them, 
though with less and less authority, the 
fetwas, or decisions of distinguished 
ulema, down to the present day. The 
collected body of teaching acquired from 
these sources is called the Sheriat (in 
Turkey the Sheriati Sherifeh) and is the 
canon law of Islam. Nor is it lawful that 
this should be gainsaid; while the imams 
themselves may not inaptly be compared 
to the fathers of our Christian Church. It 
is a dogma, too, with the Sunites that they 
are not only an ecclesiastical but a politi- 
cal body, and that among them is the liv- 
ing representative of the temporal power 
of the Prophet, in the person of his 
khalifeh or successor, though there is 
much division of opinion as to the precise 
line of succession in the past and the legit- 
imate ownership of the title in the pres- 
ent. But this is too intricate and impor- 
tant a matter to be entered on at present. 

The Sunites are then the body of au- 
thority and tradition, and being more 
numerous than the other three sects put 
together in a proportion of four and a half 
to one, have a good right to treat these as 
heretics. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that even the Sunites profess abso- 
lutely homogeneous opinions. The path 
of Orthodox Islam is no macadamized 
road such as the Catholic Church of 
Christendom has become, but like one of 
its own Haj routes goes winding on, a 
labyrinth of separate tracks, some near, 
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some far apart, some clean out of sight of 
the rest. All lead, it is true, in the same 
main direction, and here and there in 
difficult ground where there is a mountain 
range to cross or where some defile nar- 
rows they are brought together, but other- 
wise they follow their own ways as the 
idiosyncrasy of race and disposition may 
dictate. There is nocommon authority in 
the world acknowledged as superior to 
the rest, neither is there any office corre- 
sponding even remotely with the infallible 
papacy. The Mohammedan nations have 
for the most part each its separate school, 
composed of its own ulema and presided 
over by its own Sheykh el Islam, and 
these are independent of all external in- 
fluence. If they meet at all it is at Mec- 
ca, but even at Mecca there is no college 
of cardinals, no central authority; and 
though occasionally cases are referred 
there or to Constantinople, the fetwas 
given are not of absolute binding power 
over the faithful in other lands. _ More- 
over, besides these national distinctions, 
there are three recognized schools of the- 
ology which divide between them the alle- 
giance of the orthodox, and which, while 
not in theory opposed, do in fact repre- 
sent as many distinct lines of religious 
thought. These it has been the fashion 
with European writers to describe as 
sects, but the name sect is certainly inac- 
curate, for the distinctions recognizable in 
their respective teachings are not more 
clearly marked than in those of our own 
Church parties, the High, the Low, and 
the Broad. Indeed a rather striking anal- 
ogy may be traced between these three 
phases of English Church teaching and 
the three so-called “orthodox sects” of 
Islam. The three Mohammedan schools 
are the Hanefite, the Malekite, and the 
Shafite, while a fourth, the Hanbalite, is 
usually added, but it numbers at the pres- 
ent day so few followers that we need not 
notice it. A few words will describe each 
of these. 

The Hanefite school of theology may 
be described as the school of the upper 
classes. It is the high and dry party of 
Church and State, if such expressions 
can be used about Islam. Toit belongs 
the Osmanli race, I believe, without ex- 
ception, the old ruling race of the north, 
and their kinsman who founded empires 
in central and southern Asia. The offi- 
cial classes, too, in most parts of the 


world are Hanefite, including the viceregal 
courts of Egypt, Tripoli, and Tunis, and 
it would seem the courts of most of the 
Indian princes. 


It is probably rather as 





a consequence of this than as its reason 
that it is the most conservative of schools, 
conservative in the true sense of leaving 
things exactly as they are. The Turkish 
ulema have always insisted strongly on 
the dogma that the zjtahad, that is to say 
the elaboration of new doctrine, is abso- 
lutely closed; that nothing can be added 
to or taken away from the already existing 
body of religious law, and that no new 
mujtahed, or doctor of Islam, can be ex- 
pected who shall adapt that law to the life 
of the modern world. At the same time, 
while obstinate in matters of opinion, 
Hanefism has become extremely lax as to 
practice. Its moral teaching is held, and 
I believe justly, to be adapted only too 
closely to the taste of its chief supporters. 
It is accused by its enemies of having 
given its sanction to all the excesses of 
libertinism common among the Turks, 
their use of fermented drinks, of Euro- 
pean clothing, their immoderate concu- 
binage and other worse vices. It is in 
fact, to use a phrase once common in En- 
gland — the “port wine” school of Mus- 
sulman orthodoxy. It embraces most of 
those who at the present day support the 
revived spiritual pretensions of Constan- 
tinople. 

The pilgrimage then described in our 
table as Ottoman is mostly made up of 
men of this theological school. It must 
not, however, be supposed that anything 
like the whole number either of the eight 
thousand five hundred pilgrims, or of the 
twenty-two million population they repre- 
sent, is composed of Turks. The true 
Ottoman Turk is probably now among the 
rarest of visitors to Mecca, and it is 
doubtful whether the whole Turkish cen- 
sus in Europe and in Asia amounts to 
more than four millions. With regard to 
the pilgrimage there is good reason wh 
this should o the case. In Turkey, all 
the able-bodied young men, who are the 
first material of the Haj, are taken from 
other duties for military service, and 
hardly any now make their tour of the 
Kaaba except in the sultan’s uniform. 
Rich merchants, the second material of 
the Haj in other lands, are almost un- 
known among the Turks; and the offi- 
cials, the only well-to-do class in the em- 
pire, have neither leisure nor inclination 
to absent themselves from their world] 
business of intrigue. Besides, the off- 
cial Turk is already too civilized to put up 
readily with the real hardships of the Haj. 
In spite of the alleviations effected by the 
steam navigation of the Red Sea, pilgrim- 
age is still no small matter, and, once 
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landed at Jeddah, all things are much as 
they were a hundred years ago, while the 
Turk has changed. With his modern no- 
tion of dress and comfort he may indeed 
be excused for shrinking from the quaint 
nakedness of the pilgrim garb and the 
bare-headed march to Arafat under a 
tropical sun. Besides, there is the land 
— still of three hundred miles to 
make before he can reach Medina, and 
what to some would be worse hardship, a 
wearisome waiting afterwards in the un- 
healthy ports of Hejaz. Besides, the 
Turkish official has learned to dispense 
with so many of the forms of his religion 
that he finds no difficulty in making him- 
self excuses here. In fact he seldom or 
never now makes the pilgrimage. 

The mass of the Ottoman Haj is made 
up of Kurds, Syrians, Albanians, Circas- 
sians, Lazis, and Tartars, from Russia and 
the Khanates, of everything rather than 
real Turks. Nor are those that come dis- 
tinguished greatly for their piety or learn- 
ing. The School of St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople has lost its old reputation asa 
seat of religious knowlege; and its ulema 
are known to be more occupied with the 
pursuit of court patronage than of any 
other science. So much indeed is this 
the case that serious students often pre- 
fer a residence at Bokhara or even in the 
heretical schools of Persia as a more real 
road to learning. Turkey proper boasts 
at the present day few theologians of note, 
and still fewer independent thinkers. 

The Egyptian Haj is far more flourish- 
ing. Speaking the language of Arabia, 
the citizen of Cairo is more at home in 
the holy places than any inhabitant of 
the northern towns can be. The customs 
of Hejaz are very nearly his own customs, 
and its climate not much more severe 
than his. Cairo, too, can boast a far more 
ancient political connection with Mecca 
than Constantinople can, for as early as 
the twelfth century the sultans of Egypt 
were protectors of the holy places, while 
even since the Ottoman conquest, the 
caliph’s authority in Arabia has been al- 
most uninterruptedly interpreted by his 
representative at Cairo. So lately as 1830 
this was the position of things at Mecca, 
and it is only since the opening of the 
Suez Canal that direct administration 
from Constantinople has been seriously 
attempted. To the present day the vice- 
roy of Egypt shares with the sultan the 

rivilege of sending a mahmal, or camel 

itter, to Mecca every year with a cover- 
ing for the Kaaba. Moreover the Azhar 
Mosque of Cairo is the great university 





of Arabic-speaking races, and its ulema 
have the highest reputation of any in 
Islam. Egyptian influence, therefore, 
must be reckoned as an important ele- 
ment in the forces which make up Mo- 
hammedan opinion. The late khedive, it 
is true, did much to impair this by his 
infidelity and his coquetteries with Eu- 
rope, and under his reign the Egyptian 
Haj fell to a low level; but Mohammed 
Towfik, who is a sincere, thorough, liberal 
Mussulman, has already restored much of 
his oa prestige at Mecca, and it is 
not unlikely that in time to come Egypt, 
grown materially prosperous, may once 
more take a leading part in the politics of 
Islam. But of this later. 

All three schools of theology are taught 
in the Azhar Mosque, and Egyptians are 
divided according to their class between 
them. The viceroy and the ruling clique, 
men of Ottoman origin, are Hanefites, 
and so too are some of the leading mer- 
chants of Cairo, but the common people 
of that city are Shafites, while the fellahin 
of the Delta are almost entirely Malekite. 
Malekite, too, are the tribes west of the 
Nile, following the general rule of the 
population of Africa. 

The Malekite school of religious 
thought differs widely from the Hanefite. 
If the latter has been described as the 
High Church party of Islam, this must be 
described as the Low. It is Puritanical, 
fierce in its dogma, severe in its morals, 
and those who profess it are undoubtedly 
the most fervent, the most fanatical of 
believers. They represent more nearly 
than any other Mussulmans the ancient 
earnestness of the Prophet’s companions, 
and the sword in their band is ever the 
sword of God. Piety too, ostensible and 
sincere, is found everywhere among the 
Malekites. Abd el Kader, the soldier 
saint, is their type; and holy men by 
hereditary profession abound among 
them. The Malekites believe with ear- 
nest faith in things supernatural, dreaming 
prophetic dreams, and seeing miracles per- 
formed as every-day occurrences. With 
the Arabs of Africa, unlike their kinsmen 
in Arabia itself, it is still the fashion to 
pray and fast, and no class of Mussul- 
mans are more devout on pilgrimage. In 
Algiers and Morocco it is as common for 
a young man of fortune to build a mosque 
as it is for him to keep a large stud of 
horses. To do so poses him in the world, 
and a life of prayer is strictly a life of 
fashion. With regard to morals he is 
severe where the Koran is severe, indul- 
gent where it indulges. Wine with him 
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is an abomination, and asceticism with 


“regard to meat and tobacco is often prac- 


tised by him. But he allows himself full 
latitude with regard to women, following 
in this, he says, the Prophet’s example. 
On the whole he is respectable and re- 
spected ; but the reforms he would impose 
on Islam are too purely reactive to be al- 
together acceptable to the mass of Moham- 
medans or suited to the urgent necessities 
of the age. It is conceivable, however, 
that should the revival of Islam take the 
form of a religious war, the races of Africa 
may be found taking the leading part in 
it. Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco 
contain hardy races of fighting men who 
may yet trouble Europe; and fifty D ae 
of rule have not yet assimilated the 
French Sahara. 

It is difficult to gain accurate statistics 
as to the proportion of pilgrims sent to 
Mecca by these various States, but it 
would seem the Algerian pilgrimage is 
the smallest. This is due mainly to hin- 
drances raised by the French govern- 
ment, whose policy it is to isolate their 
province from the rest of the Mussulman 
world. An Algerian pilgrim is called 
upon to produce the sum of one thousand 
francs before he is permitted to embark 
for Jeddah, and he is subjected to various 
other needless formalities. Still the num- 
ber sent is large and their fervor un- 
doubted, though the upper classes, froma 
fear of losing credit with the French 
authorities, rather hold aloof. 

The mainstay of the Mogrebbin Haj 
is the Moors. These have an immense 
name for zeal and religious courage at 
Mecca, and for the great scrupulosity 
with which they perform their religious 
duties. There is too among the Moors a 
far wider level of theological education 
than among most Mussulmans. I made 
acquaintance while at Jeddah with a 
young Arab from beyond the Atlas who, 
Bedouin as he was, was an a/em, and one 
sufficiently well versed in the Sheriat to 
be referred to more than once in my 
—— on points of religious law and 
iterature. 1 expressed my surprise at 
finding a Bedouin thus learned, for he was 
evidently an Arab of the Arabs, but he 
told me his was no exceptional position, 
and that most Bedouins in Morocco could 
read the Koran. The Moors would have 
a still higher position in Islam than that 
already given them were it not that they 
are on one point at variance with the mass 
of Sunites. The emperor of Morocco 
claims himself to be the khalifeh, as 
representative of that ancient schism of 





Cordova which took place in the second 
century. Those therefore of the Sunites 
who have acknowledged the Ottoman 
claim are at issue with the Moors. On 
all other points, however, the Moors are 
Sunites of the Sunites. 

From the Moor to the negro is but a 
step, though it is a step of race, perhaps 
of species. The political and religious 
connection of Morocco with the Soudan 
is a very close one, and, whatever may be 
the future of the Mediterranean provinces 
fronting the Spanish coast, it cannot be 
doubted that the Moorish form of Moham- 
medanism will be perpetuated in central 
Africa. It is there, indeed, that Islam 
has the best certainty of expansion and 
the fairest field for a propagation of its 
creed, Statistics, if they could be ob- 
tained, would, I am convinced, show an 
immense Mohammedan progress within 
the last hundred years among the negro 
races, nor is this to be wondered at. Is- 
lam has so much to offer to the children 
of Ham that it cannot fail to win them — 
so much more than any form of Chris- 
tianity or European progress can give. 
The Christian missionary makes his way 
slowly in Africa. He has no true broth- 
erhood to offer the negro except in an- 
other life. He makes no appeal to a 
present sense of dignity in the man he 
would convert. What Christian mission- 
ary takes a negress to wife or sits with the 
negro wholly as an equal atmeat? Their 
relations remain at best those of teacher 
with taught, master with servant, grown 
man with child. The Mohammedan mis- 
sionary from Morocco meanwhile stands 
on a different footing. He says to the 
negro, ‘Come upand sit beside me. Give 
me your daughter and take mine. All 
who pronounce the formula of Islam are 
equal in this world and in the next.” In 
becoming a Mussulman even a slave ac- 
— immediate dignity and the right to 

espise all men, whatever their color, who 
are not as himself. Thisis a bribe in the 
hand of the preacher of the Koran, and 
one which has never appealed in vain to 
the enslaved races of the world.* Central 
Africa then may be counted on as the in- 
heritance of Islam at no very distant day. 
It is already said to count ten millions of 
Moslems. 

The Shafite school, the third of the four 
“orthodox sects,” is the most flourishing 
of all in point of numbers, and it has char- 


* It is the secret of the rapid conversions in ancient 
days among the poor of the Roman and Persian Em- 
pires, and it is the secret of those uow taking place 
among the low-caste Indians. 
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acteristics which mark it out as the one 
best adapted to survive in the struggle 
which is impending between the schools 
of religious thought in Islam. The Sha- 
fites may be compared to our Broad 
Church, though without its immediate ten- 
dency to infidelity. With the Shafites 
there is a disposition to widen rather than 
to narrow the area of theology. The 
Hanefites and Malekites proclaim loudly 
that inquiry has been closed and change 
is impossible, but the Shafites are inclined 
to seek a new mujtahed who shall recon- 
cile Islam with the modern conditions of 
the world. They feel that there is some- 
thing wrong in things as they are, for 
Islam is no longer politically prosperous, 
and they would see it united once more 
and re-organized even at the expense of 
some dogmatic concessions. I know that 
many even of the Shafites themselves will 
deny this, for no Mussulman will willingly 
acknowledge that he is an advocate of 
change; but it is unquestionable that 
among members of their school such ideas 
are more frequently found than with the 
others. Among the Shafites, too, ideas of 
a moral reformation find a footing, and 
they speak more openly than the rest their 
suspicion that the house of Othman, with 
its fornications and its bestialities and 
contempt of justice, has been the ruin of 
Islam. Arabian custom is the basis of 
its ideas upon this head, for most Arabs 
out of Africa if anything are Shafites; and 
it is the school of the virtuous poor rather 
than of the licentious rich. It is more 
humane in its bearing towards infidels, 
finding a common ground with them in 
the distinction between right and wrong. 
I may exaggerate this perhaps, but some- 
thing of it certainly exists, and it is a feel- 
ing that is growing. Shafism is the pre- 
vailing school in Asia wherever Moham- 
medanism has been introduced through 
the instrumentality of Arabian missiona- 
ries. In India the mass of the Mussul- 
man population is Shafite, especially in 
Hyderabad and the Bombay presidency, 
where the Arab element is_ strongest, 
while Hanefism is the school of the great 
people who derive their origin from the 
Mogul conquests, and of many of the 
ulema who are in the habit of making 
their religious education complete in the 
Hanefite schools of Bokhara. Wahhab- 
ism, too, in the present century has taken 
great hold of the poorer classes, and 
within the last few years a Turkish propa- 
ganda has been at work among them with 
some success. But of this again later. 
The Indian Haj is the most numerous, 





and represents the largest population of 
all on our list, and it is besides the most 
wealthy. The Indian Mussulman has 
less to fear from the climate of Arabia 
than the native of more northern lands, 
and few who can afford it fail to perform 
this religious duty at least once in their 
lives. The English government neither 
checks nor encourages the Haj, and in- 
deed of late years has shown a rather 
culpable negligence as to the interests of 
British subjects on pilgrimage. Such at 
least is the opinion 1 heard constantl 
given at Jeddah, and several recent inci- 
dents seem to prove that a little closer 
attention to this matter would be advisa- 
ble. That ugly story which was told in 
our newspapers more than a year ago, of 
the abandonment of a pilgrim ship in the 
Red Sea by her British captain is, ] am 
sorry to say, a true one, and I heard it 
confirmed with every circumstance which 
could aggravate the charges made. The 
captain in a fit of panic left the ship with- 
out any substantial excuse, and if it had 
not been for the good conduct of a young 
man, his nephew, who, though ordered to 
leave too, refused out of humanity, there 
is little doubt that the vessel: would have 
beenlost. A very painful impression was 
produced on the Jeddans while I was 
there by the news that this English cap- 
tain had been sentenced for all punish- 
ment by an English court to two years’ 
suspension of his certificate. Indian pil- 
grims have besides been very roughly 
treated in Hejaz by the authorities during 
the last year because they were British 
subjects, and this without obtaining any 
redress. Such at least is the gossip of 
thetown. However this may be, it seems 
to me astonishing that so important a 
matter as the Indian Haj should be left, 
as it now is, entirely in the hands of 
chance. 

The Dutch do not so leave the manage- 
ment of their pilgrimage from Java, which, 
it will be remarked, stands second only to 
India on my list in respect of numbers. 
Their policy is a very definite one and 
seems justified by results. There is no 
disillusion, they argue, for a Mussulman 
greater than to have visited Mecca, and 
they say that a returned hajji is seldom 
heard to complain in Java of his lot as 
the subject of a Christian power. Be- 
sides the disappointment which all pil- 
grims are wont to feel who come with 
exalted hopes and find their holy lands 
undistinguishable from the other feats of 
the world, the pilgrim to Mecca certainly 
has to encounter a series of dangers and 
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annoyances which he cannot but recog- 
nize to be the result of Mussulman mis- 
government. From the moment of his 
landing on the holy shore he finds himself 
beset with dangers. He is fleeced by the 
Turkish officials, befooled by the religious 
touts of the towns, and sometimes robbed 
openly by actual highway robbers. The 
religious government of the land has no 
redress to offer him, and the Turkish 
guardians of the peace who affect to rule 
are only potent in demanding fees. At 
every step he is waylaid and tricked and 
ill-treated. He finds the hejazi, the keep- 
ers of the holy places and privileged 
ciceroni of the shrines, shrewder as men 
of business than devout as believers, and 
he returns to his home a sadder and, the 
Dutch say, a wiser man. I do not affirm 
that the Dutch are right; but this is the 
principle they act on, and they boast of 
its success. We in India, as I have said, 
in our grand careless way, leave all these 
things to chance. India, nevertheless, 
still holds the first rank in the Haj, and, 
all things considered, is now the most 
important land where the Mohammedan 
faith is found. In the day of its great- 
ness the Mogul Empire was second to no 
state in Islam, and though its political 
power is in abeyance the religion itself is 
) no means in decay. India has prob- 
ably a closer connection at the present 
moment with Mecca than any other coun- 
try, and it is looked upon by many there 
as the Mussulman land of the future. 
Indeed, it may safely be affirmed that the 
course of events in India will determine 
more than anything else the destiny of 
Mohammedanism in the immediate future 
of this and the next generation. 

The Malays, though holding no very 
high position in the commonwealth of 
Islam, are important from their numbers, 
their commercial prosperity, and, more 
than all to an European observer, from 
the fact that so many of them are Dutch 
subjects. Holland, if any lesson for the 
future can be learned in history, must in 
a few years find her fate linked with that 
of Germany, and so too her colonies. I 
will not now enlarge upon the prospect 
thus opened, but it is a suggestive one 
and worthy of all possible attention. For 
the moment the Malays stand rather 
apart from other pilgrims at the shrines. 
They boast no great school of theology or 
particular religious complexion; and as 
pilgrims they are held in rather low esteem 
from their penurious ways. But they are 
a dark element in the future, which it is 
equally easy to under as to over rate. 





Originally converted by, and to a certain 
degree descended from, Arabs, they are, 
as far as I could learn, followers of the 
Shafite teaching, and inclined to the broad 
rather than the narrow ways of, Islam. 
They number, according to the Dutch 
consular agent at Jeddah, thirty million 
souls, and are increasing rapidly both in 
Java and in the other islands of the Malay 
archipelago. 

Another enigma are the Chinese. I 
saw a few of them in the streets and made 
inquiries as to them. But I could gain 
no certain information. I have heard 
them estimated as high as twenty millions 
and as low as five, but it is certain that 
they are very numerous. They estab- 
lished themselves in China, it is said, 
about the second century of Islam, and 
their missionaries were men of Arab race. 
They are found scattered in groups all 
over China, but principally inland, and 
have full enjoyment of their religion, be- 
ing a united body which is respectable 
and makes itself respected—so much 
so that the. Houi-tse, or people of the 
resurrection, as they are called, are em- 
ployed in the highest offices of the Chi- 
nese State.* It is plain, however, that 
they are hardly at all connected with the 
modern life of Islam, for it is only within 
the last few years that any of them have 
performed the pilgrimage; and if I in- 
clude them in my lists as Sunites and 
Shafites it is in default of other classifica- 
tion. They probably hold to the Mussul- 
man world a position analogous in its 
isolation to that of the Abyssinian Church 
in Christendom. They too, however, may 
one day make their existence felt; for 
China is no dead nation, only asleep. 
And with them our survey of orthodox 
Islam ends. 

Remain to us the heretical sects. Of 
these the most notable without contesta- 
tion is the Shiite, or sect of Ali, which 
traces its origin to the very day of the 
Prophet’s death, when Abu Bekr was 
elected caliph to Ali’s exclusion. I will 
not here renew the arguments urged in 
this old dispute more than to say that the 
dispute still exists, though it has long 
ceased to be the only cause of difference 
between Shiah and Suni. Beginning 
merely as a political schism, the Shiite 
sect is now distinctly a heresy, and one 
which has wandered far from the orthodox 
road. Their principal features of quarrel 
with the Sunites are, — first, a repudiation 
of the caliphate and of all hierarchical 


* Compare M. Huc’s account of their origin. 
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authority whatsoever; secondly, the ad- 
mission of a right of free judgment in 
individual doctors on matters of religion ; 
and thirdly, a general tendency to su- 
erstitious beliefs unauthorized by the 

oran or by the written testimony of the 
Prophet’s companions. They also— and 
this is their great doctrinal quarrel with the 
unitarian Sunites — believe in a series of 
incarnations of the twelve qualities of God 
in the persons of the “twelve imams,” 
and in the advent of a Messiah, or 
* Mohady,” doctrines which are especially 
shumael by the Sheykhi school of Shiism 
and minimized by the Mutesharreh or 
orthodox. These last matters, however, 
are rather excrescences than necessary 
arts of Shiism. They owe their preva- 
ence, moreover, without doubt, to the 
Persian mind, which is equally prone to 
scepticism and credulity, and where 
Shiism has always had its stronghold. 
The religious constitution of the sect of 
Ali has been described to me by a member 
of it who knows Europe well as resem- 
bling in its organization the Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. That is to say, it 
acknowledges no head, temporal or spir- 
itual, and each congregation represents a 
separate unit of authority initself. There 
is no such functionary in Persia as 
Sheykh el Islam, or chief of the ulema, 
and the shah claims to be neither imam 
nor caliph. Each Shiite doctor who has 
taken his degree at Kerbela or Ispahan 
may deliver his fetwa or opinion on points 
of doctrine, and the only test of his au- 
thority to preach or lead the prayer in 
mosque is his power of attracting a con- 
gregation. It is strange that in a sect 
which had its origin in an assertion of 
hereditary right to the caliphate every- 
thing hereditary should be now rigidly 
excluded. , In theory, I believe the Shias 
still hold that there is an imam and ca- 
liph, but they will not tolerate the preten- 
sion of any one now in authority to the 
title, and leave it in abeyance until the 
advent of the Mohady, or guide, who is to 
reunite Islam and restore its fortunes. 
So much is this the case that, sovereign 
though he be and absolute master in 
Persia, the shah is to the present day 
looked upon by the Persians as a usurper, 
and he himself acknowledges the fact in 
arather curious ceremony. It is a max- 
im with Mussulmans of all sects that 
prayer is not valid if made in another 
man’s house without his permission, and 
this being so, and the shah admitting that 
his palaces of right belong not to himself 
but to the Mohady, he is obliged to lease 





them according to legal form from an 
alem or mujtahed, acting for the supposed 
Mohady, before he can pray in them to his 
spiritual profit. 

It will be readily understood that, with 
such an organization and with such ten- 
dencies to deductive reasoning, a wide 
basis is given for divergence of opinion 
among the Shiites, and that while the 
more highly educated of their mollahs 
occasionally preach absolute pantheism, 
others consult the grosser inclinations of 
the vulgar, and indulge their hearers with 
the most extravagant tales of miracle and 
superstition. These area constant source 
of mockery to the Sunites. Among the 
more respectable Shiite beliefs, however, 
there seems to be a general conviction in 
Persia that a reform of Islam is at hand, 
and that a new leader may be expected at 
any moment and from any quarter, so that 
enthusiasts are constantly found simulat- 
ing the gifts of inspiration and affecting a 
divine mission. The history of the Ba- 
bites, so well described by M. de Gobi- 
neau in his “ Religions of Asia” is a case 
in point, and similar occurrences are by 
no means rare in Persia. I met at Jed- 
dah a highly educated Persian gentleman, 
who informed me that he had himself 
been witness when a boy to a religious 
prodigy, notorious, if ' remember rightly, 
at Tabriz. On that occasion, one of these 
prophets being condemned to death by 
the supreme government, was bound toa 
cross with two of his companions, and, 
after remaining suspended thus for sev- 
eral hours, was fired at by the royal 
troops. It then happened that, while the 
companions were despatched at the first 
volley, the prophet himself remained un- 
hurt, and, incredible to relate, the cords 
which bound him were cut by the bullets, 
and he fell to the ground on his feet. 
“You Christians,” said another Persian 
gentleman once to me, “talk of your 
Christ as the Son of God and think it 
strange, but with us the occurrence is a 
common one. Believe me we _ have 
‘sons of God’ in nearly all our villages.” 

Thus, with the Shiites, extremes meet. 
No Moslems more readily adapt them- 
selves to the superficial atheisms of Eu- 
rope than do the Persians, and none are 
more ardently devout, as all who have 
witnessed the miracle play of the two 
imams will be obliged to admit. Ex- 
tremes, too, of morality are seen, fierce as- 
ceticisms and gross licentiousnesses. By 
no sect of Islam is the duty of pilgrimage 
more religiously observed, or the prayers 
and ablutions required by their rule per- 
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formed with a stricter ritual. But the 
very pilgrims who go on foot to Mecca 
scruple not to drink wine there, and Per- 
sian morality is everywhere a byword. 
In all these circnmstances there is much 
to fear as well as to hope on the side of 
the Shiite sect; but their future only in- 
directly involves that of Islam proper. 
Their whole census does not probably ex- 
ceed fifteen millions, and it shows no 
tendency to increase. Outside Persia we 
find about one million Iraki Arabs, a few 
in Syria and Afghanistan, and at most five 
million in India. One small group still 
maintains itself in the neighborhood of 
Medina, where it is tolerated rather than 
acknowledged, and a few Shiites are to be 
found in most of the large cities of the 
west, but everywhere the sect of Ali 
stands apart from and almost in a hostile 
attitude to the rest of Islam. It is no- 
ticeable, however, that within the last fifty 
years the religious bitterness of Shiite and 
Sunite is sensibly in decline. 

The next most important of the hereti- 
cal sects isthe Abadiyeh. These, accord- 
ing to some, are the religious descend- 
ants of the Kawarij, a sect which sepa- 
rated itself from the khalifate in the time 
of the Seyid Ali, and, after a severe 
persecution in Irak, took refuge at last in 
Oman. Whatever their present doctrines, 
they seem at first to have been like the 
Shiites, political schismatics. They main- 
tained that any Mussulman, so long as he 
was not affected with heresy, might be 
chosen imam, and that he might be de- 
posed for heresy or ill-conduct, and in- 
deed that there was no absolute necessity 
for any imam at all. They are at present 
only found in Oman and Zanzibar, where 
they number, it is said, about four mil- 
lions. Till as late as the last century the 
imamate was an elective office among 
them, but with the accession of the Abu 
Said dynasty it became hereditary in that 
family.* They reject all communion with 
the Sunites, but I have not been able to 
discover that they hold any doctrines 
especially offensive to the mass of Mos- 
lems. Their differences are mainly nega- 
tive, and consist in the rejection of kha- 
lifal history and authority later than the 
reign of Omar, and of a vast number 
of traditions now incorporated in the Su- 
nite faith. 

Allied to them but, as I understood, sep- 
arate, are the Zeidites of Yemen, who are 
possibly also descended from the Kha- 


* Compare Dr. Badger’s History of Oman and Sale’s 
Koran. 





warij. But, as the Zeidites are accus- 
tomed to conceal the fact of their heresy 
and to pass themselves when on pilgrim- 
age as Sunites, I could learn little about 
them. They were, till ten years ago, 
independent under the imams of Sana, 
and it is certain that they repudiate the 
khalifate. In former times, before the 
first conquest of Arabia by the Turks, 
these imams were all-powerful in Hejaz, 
and on the destruction of the Bagdad 
khalifate assumed the title of Hami el 
Harameyn, protector of the holy places. 
The Turks, however, now, occupy Sana, 
and the office of imam is in abeyance. 
The Zeidites can hardly number more 
than two millions, and their only impor- 
tance in the future lies in the fact of their 
geographical proximity to Mecca, and in 
the fact that their sympathies lie on the 
side of liberality in opinion and reform in 
morals. Neither Zeidites nor Abadites 
have any adherents out of their own coun- 
tries. 

Of the Wahhabites a more detailed 
account is needed, as although their num- 
bers are small and their political impor- 
tance less than it formerly was, the spirit 
of their reform movement still lives and 
exercises a potent influence on modern 
Mohammedan ideas. I have described 
elsewhere * the historical vicissitudes of 
the sect in Arabia, and the decline of its 
fortunes in Nejd, but a brief recapitulation 
of these may be allowed me. The early 
half of the last century was a period of 
religious stagnation in Islam, almost as 
much as it was in Christendom. Faith, 
morals, and religious practice were at the 
lowest ebb among Mussulmans, and it 
seemed to Europeans who looked on as 
though the faith of Mecca had attained its 
dotage, and was giving place to a non- 
curantist infidelity. Politically and reli- 
giously the Mussulman world was asleep, 
when suddenly it awoke, and like a young 
giant refreshed stood once more erect in 
Arabia. The reform preached by Abd 
el Wahhab was radical. He began by 
breaking with the maxim held by the 
mass of the orthodox that inquiry on mat- 
ters of faith was closed. He constituted 
himself a new mujtahed and founded a 
new school, neither Hanafite, Malekite, 
nor Shafite, and called it the school of the 
unitarians, Muwaheddin, a name still 
cherished by the Wahhabites. He re- 
jected positively all traditions but those 
of the companions of the Prophet, and he 


ae Lady Anne Blunt’s Pilgrimage to Nejd. Appen- 
ix. 









denied the claims of any but the first four 
caliphs to have been legitimately elected. 
The Koran was to be the only written 
law, and Islam was to be again what it 
had been in the first decade of its exist- 
ence. He established it politically in 
Nejdon precisely its old basis at Medina, 
pa sought to extend it over the whole 
of Arabia, perhaps of the world. I be- 
lieve it is hardly now recognized by Mo- 
hammedans how near Abd el Wahhab 
was to complete success. Before the 
close of the eighteenth century the chiefs 
of the Ibn Saouds, champions of unita- 
rian Islam, had established their author- 
ity over all northern Arabia as far as the 
Euphrates, and in 1808 they took Mecca 
and Medina. In the mean while the Wah- 
habite doctrines were gaining ground still 
further afield. India was at one time 
very near conversion, and in Egypt, and 
north Africa, and even in Turkey many 
secretly subscribed to the new doctrines. 
Two things, however, marred the plan of 
general reform and prevented its full 
accomplishment. In the first place the 
reform was too completely reactive. It 
took no account whatever of the progress 
of modern thought, and directly it at- 
tempted to leave Arabia it found itself 
face to face with difficulties which: only 
political as well as religious success could 
overcome. It was impossible, except by 
force of arms, to Arabianize the world 
again, and nothing less than this was in 
contemplation. Its second mistake, and 
that was one that a little of the Prophet’s 
rudence which always went hand in 
and with his zeal might have avoided, 
was a too rigid insistance upon trifles. 
Abd el Wahhab condemned minarets 
and tombstones because neither were 
in use during the first years of Islam. 
The minarets therefore were everywhere 
thrown down, and when the holy places 
of Hejaz fell into the hands of his follow- 
ers the tombs of saints which had for 
centuries been revered as objects of pil- 
grimage were levelled to the ground. 
Even the Prophet’s tomb at Medina was 
laid waste, and the treasures it contained 
distributed among the soldiers of Ibn 
Saoud. This roused the indignation of 
all Islam, and turned the tide of the 
Wahhabite fortunes. Respectable feel- 
ing which had hitherto been on their side 
now declared itself against them, and 
they never after regained their position 
as moral and social reformers. Politi- 
cally, too, it was the cause of their ruin. 
The outside Mussulman world, looking 
upon them as sacrilegious barbarians, 
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was afraid to visit Mecca, and the pil- 
grimage declined so rapidly that the 
Hejazi became alarmed. The source of 
their revenue they found cut off, and 
it seemed on the point of ceasing alto- 
gether. Then they appealed to Con- 
stantinople, urging the sultan to vindi- 
cate his claim to be protector of the holy 
places. What followed is well known. 
After the Peace of Paris, Sultan Mahmud 
commissioned Mehemet Ali to deliver 
Mecca and Medina from the Wahhabite 
heretics, and this he in time effected. 
The war was carried into Nejd; Deriyeh, 
their capital, was sacked, and Ibn Saoud 
himself taken prisoner and decapitated in 
front of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
The movement of reform in Islam was 
thus put back for, perhaps, another hun- 
dred years. 

Still the seed cast by Abd el Wahhab 
has not been entirely without fruit. Wah- 
habism, as a political regeneration of the 
world, has failed, but the spirit of reform 
has remained. Indeed, the present un- 
quiet attitude of expectation in Islam has 
been its indirect result. Just as the 
Lutheran Reformation in Europe, though 
it failed to convert the Christian Church, 
caused its real reform, so Wahhabism has 
produced a real desire for reform if not 
yet reform itself in Mussulmans. Islam 
is no longer asleep, and were another and 
a wiser Abd el Wabhab to appear, not as 
a heretic, but in the body of the orthodox 
sect, he might play the part of Loyola or 
Borromeo with success. 

The present condition of the Wah- 
habites as a sect is one of decline. In 
India, and I believe in other parts of 
southern Asia, their missionaries still 
make converts and their preachers are 
held in high esteem. But at home in 
Arabia their zeal has waxed cold, giving 
place to liberal ideas which in truth are 
far more congenial to the Arabian mind. 
The Ibn Saoud dynasty no longer holds 
the first position in Nejd, and Ibn Rashid 
who has taken their place, though nomi- 
nally a Wahhabite, has little of the Wah- 
habite fanaticism. He is in fact a popu- 
lar and national rather than a religious 
leader, and though still designated at 
Constantinople as a pestilent heretic, is 
counted as their ally by the more liberal 
Sunites. It is podbehle that he would 
not withhold his allegiance from a caliph 
of the legitimate house of Koreysh. But 
this, too, is beyond the subject of my 
present paper. 

With the Wahhabites, then, our census 
of Islam closes. It has given us, as [| 
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hope, a fairly accurate view of the forces 
which make up the Mohammedan world, 
and though the enumeration of these can- 
not but be dull work, I do not think it 
will have been work done in vain. With- 
out it indeed it would be almost impossi- 
ble to make clear the problem presented 
to us by modern Islam or guess its solu- 
tion. More interesting matter, however, 
lies before us, and in my next paper I 
propose to introduce my reader to that 
burning question of the day in Asia, the 
caliphate, and explain the position of the 
house of Othman towards the Moham- 
medan world. 
WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. 


From Fraser’s Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE CATASTROPHE, 


ALL was pleasant commotion and stir 
in Mount, when almost every room re- 
ceived some addition to its decoration; 
then a great show of candles in the old 
banqueting hall, which was to be the ball- 
room, and great experiments in lighting 
were going on. The ball at Mount was 
stirring the whole coWnty. In all the 
houses about there was more or less 
commotion, toilettes preparing, an addi- 
tional thrill of liveliness and pleasure sent 
into the quiet country life. And Mount 
itself was all astir. Standing outside, it 
was pretty to watch the lights walking 
about the full house, gliding along the 
long corridors, gleaming at windows a 
the whole breadth of the rambling ol 
place. With all these lights streaming 
out into the night, the house seemed to 
warm the evening air, which was now 
white with inevitable mists over the park. 
Rose ran about like a child, delighted 
with the stir, dragging holly wreaths after 
her, and holding candles to all the work- 
ers; but Anne had the real work in hand. 
It was to her the carpenters came for 
their orders, and the servants, who never 
knew from one half-hour to another what 
next was to be done. Mrs. Mountford 
had taken the supper under her charge, 
and sat serenely over her worsted work, 
in the consciousness that whatever might 
go wrong, that, at least, would be right. 
“As for your decorations, I wash my 
hands of them,” she said. It was Anne 





upon whom all these cares fell. And 
though she was by no means sure that 
she would enjoy the ball, it was quite cer- 
tain, as she had said to Heathcote, that 
she enjoyed ¢Ais. She enjoyed the sensa- 
tion of being herself again, and able to 
throw herself into this occupation with a 
fine indifference to her own personal 
standing in the house. If she had been 
dethroned in the will, only herself could 
dethrone herin nature. She felt, as she 
wished to feel, that she was above all 
that; that she was not even under the 
temptation of sullenness, and had no sense 
of injury to turn the sweet into bitter. 
She went about holding her head con- 
sciously a little higher than usual, as with 
a gay defiance of all things that could pull 
her down. What could pull her down, 
save herself? And what was the use of 
personal happiness, of that inspiration 
and exhilaration of love which was in her 
veins, if it did not make her superior to 
all little external misfortunes? She felt 
magnanimous, and to feel so seemed to 
compensate her for everything else. It 
would have been strange, indeed, she said 
to herself, if the mere loss of a fortune 
had sufficed to crush the spirit of a happy 
woman, a woman beloved, with a great 
life before her. She smiled at fate in her 
faith and happiness. Her head borne 
higher than usual, thrown back a little, 
her eyes shining, a smile, in which some 
fine contempt for outside trouble just 
touched the natural sweetness of her 
youth, to which, after all, it was so nat- 
ural to take pleasure in all that she was 
about —all these signs and marks of un- 
usual commotion in her mind, of the ex- 
citement of a crisis about her, struck the 
spectators, especially the keen-sighted 
ones below stairs. “It can’t be like we 
think. She’s the conquering hero, Miss 
Anne is. She’s just like that army with 
banners as is in the Bible,” said the 
north-country cook. “I don’t understand 
her not a bit,” Saymore said, who knew 
better, who was persuaded that Anne had 
not conquered. Mrs. Worth opined that 
it was nature and nothing more. “A ball 
is a ball, however downhearted you may 
be; it cheers you up, whatever is a-going 
to happen,” she said; but neither did this 
theory find favor in old Saymore’s eyes. 
What a beehive it was! Rooms pre- 
paring for the visitors who were to come 
to-morrow, linen put out to air, fires 
lighted, housemaids busy; in the kitchen 
all the cook’s underlings, with aids from 
the village, already busy over the ball 
supper. Even Mrs. Mountford had laid 
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aside her worsted work, and was making 
bows of ribbons for the cotillon. There 
was to be a ccotillon. It was “such fun,” 
Rose had said. In the ballroom the men 
were busy hammering, fixing up wreaths, 
and hanging curtains. Both the girls 
were. there superintending, Rose half 
encircled by greenery. There was so 
much going on, and so much noise that 
it was difficult to hear anything. And it 
must have been a lull in the hammering, 
in the consultation of the men, in the 
moving of step-ladders and sound of heavy 
boots over the floor, which allowed that 
faint sound to penetrate to Anne’s ear. 
What was it? “What was that?” she 
cried. They listened a moment, humor- 
ing her. hat should it be? The ham- 
mers were sounding gaily, John Stokes, 
the carpenter belonging to the house, 
mounted high upon his ladder, with tacks 
in his mouth, his assistant holding up to 
him one of the muslin draperies. The 
wreaths were spread out over the floor. 
Now and then a maid put in her head to 
gaze, and admire, and wonder. “Oh, you 
are always fancying something, Anne,” 
said Rose. “You forget how little time 
we have.” Then suddenly it came again, 
and everybody heard. A long cry, out of 
the night, a prolonged halloo. John 
Stokes himself put down his hammer. 
“It’s somebody got into the pond,” he 
said. “No, it’s the other side of the 
park,” said the other man. Anne ran out 
to the corridor, and threw open the win- 
dow at the end, which swept a cold gust 
through all the house. A wind seemed to 
have got up at that moment though it had 
been calm before. Then it came again, 
a long, far-echoing “ Halloo —halloo — 
help!” Was it “help” the voice cried? 
No doubt it was an appeal, whatever it 
was. 

The men threw down their hammers 
and rushed down-stairs with a common 
instinct, to see what it was. Anne stood 
leaning out of the window straining her 
eyes in the milky, misty air, which seemed 
to grow whiter and less clear as she 
gazed. “Oh, please put down the win- 
dow,” cried Rose, shivering, “it is so 
cold —and what good can we do? It is 
poachers, most likely ; it can’t be anybody 
in the pond, or they wouldn’t go on shriek- 
ing like that.” Saymore, who had come 
up to look at the decorations, gave the 
same advice. “ You'll get your death of 
cold, Miss Anne, and you can’t do no 
good; maybe it’s something caught in a 
snare—they cry like Christians, them 
creatures do, though we call ’em dumb 





creatures ; or it’s maybe a cart gone over 
on the low road—the roads is very 
heavy; or one of the keepers as has 
found something; it’s about time for mas- 
ter and Mr. Heathcote coming back from 
Hunston; they'll bring us news. Don’t 
you be nervish, Miss Anne; they’ll see 
what itis. I’ve known an old owl make 
just such a screeching.” 

“ Could an owl say ‘ halloo,’” said Anne, 
“and ‘help’? I’msure I heard ‘help.’ 1 
hear somebody galloping up to the door 
— no, it is not to the door, it is to the sta- 
bles. It will be papa or Heathcote come 
for help. I am sure it is something seri- 
ous,” she said. And she left the great 
window wide open, and rushed down- 
stairs. As for Rose she was very chilly. 
She withdrew within the warmer shelter 
of the ballroom, and arranged the bow of 
ribbon with which one of the hangings 
was to be finished. “ Put down the win- 
dow,” she said, “it can’t do any one any 
good to let the wind pour in like that, and 
chill all the house.” 

Heathcote had been half an hour alone 
in the great wilderness of the park, noth- 
ing near him that could help, the trees 
rustling in the wind, standing far off round 
about like a scared circle of spectators, 
holding up piteous hands to heaven, but 
giving no aid. He was kneeling upon the 
horse’s head, himself no more than a pro- 
tuberance in the fallen mass, unable to 
get any answer to his anxious questions. 
One or two groans were all that he could 
elicit, groans which grew fainter and 
fainter; he shouted with all his might, 
but there seemed nothing there to reply 
—no passing laborer, no one from the 
village making a short cut across the park, 
as he had seen them do a hundred times. 
The mist rose up out of the ground, 
choking him, and, he thought, stifling his 
voice ; the echoes gave him back the faint 
sounds which were ali he seemed able to 
make. His throat grew dry and hoarse. 
Now and then the fallen horse gave a 
heave, and attempted to fling out, and 
there would be another scarcely articulate 
moan. His helplessness went to his very 
heart; and there, almost within reach, 
hanging suspended, as it were, between 
heaven and earth, were the lights of the 
house, showing with faint white haloes 
round them, those lights which had 
seemed so full of warmth and welcome. 
When the first of the help-bringers came 
running, wildly flashing a lantern about, 
Heathcote’s limbs were stiffened and his 
voice scarcely audible ; but it required no 
explanation to show the state of the case. 
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His horse, which had escaped when he 
dismounted, had made its way to the sta- 
ble door, and thus roused a still more 
effectual alarm. Then the other trem- 
bling brute was got to its legs, and the 
body liberated. The body!—what did 
they mean? There was no groan now 
orcry. “Courage, sir, courage —a little 
more patience and you will be at home,” 
Heathcote heard himself saying. To 
whom? There was no reply; the groan 
would have been eloquence. But he could 
not permit himself to believe that the 
worst had come. He kept on talking, not 
knowing what he was doing, while they 
brought something, he did not know 
what, to place the motionless figure upon. 
“ Softly, softly,” he cried to the men, and 
took the limp hand into his own, and con- 
tinued to speak. He heard himself talk- 
ing, going along, repeating always the 
same words, “ A little longer, only a little 
longer. Keep up your heart, sir, we are 
nearly there.” When they had almost 
reached the door of the house, one of the 
bearers suddenly burst forth in a kind of 
loud sob, ** Don’t you, sir, don’t you now! 
—don’t you see as he'll never hear a 
spoken word again?” 

Then Heathcote stopped mechanically, 
as he had been speaking mechanically. 
His hat had been knocked off his head. 
His dress was wet and muddy, his hair in 
disorder, his whole appearance wild and 
terrible. When the light from the door 
fell full upon him, and Anne stepped for- 
ward, he was capable of nothing but to 
motion her away with his hand. “ What 
is it?” she said, in an awe-stricken voice. 
“Don’t send me away. I am not afraid. 
Did papa find it? He ought to come in at 
once. Make him come in at once. What 
is it, Mr. Heathcote? I am not afraid.” 

“ Send the young lady away, sir,” cried 
the groom imperatively. “Miss Anne, | 
can’t bring him in till you are out o’ that. 
Good lord, can’t you take her away ?” 

“Iam not afraid,” she said, very pale, 
ranging herself on one side to let them 
pass. Heathcote, who did not know what 
it was, any more than she did, laid a eI 
hand upon her shoulder, and put her, al- 
most roughly, out of the way. “I will 
go,” she said, frightened. ot will go— 
if only you will make papa come in out of 
the damp — it is so bad for his —— Ah!” 
; She fell down upon her knees and her cry 

rang through all the house. She had seen 
a sudden light from a lantern out of doors 
flash across the covered face, the locks of 
gray hair. 

It was not long till every one knew; from 
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the top to the bottom of the great house 
the news ran ina moment. John Stokes, 
the carpenter, returned and mounted his 
ladder mechanically, to resume his work ; 
then remembered, and got down solemnly, 
and collected his tools, leaving one wreath 
up, and half of the drapery. “ There 
won’t be no ball here this time,” he said 
to his mate. “ You bring the step-lad- 
der, Sam.” This was the first sign that 
one cycle of time, one reign was over, and 
another begun. 

From that moment Heathcote Mount- 
ford’s position was changed. He felt it 
before he had gone up the stairs, rever- 
ently following that which now he no 
longer addressed with encouraging human 
words, but felt to be the unapproachable 
and solemn thing it was. A man had rid- 
den off for the doctor before they entered 
the house, but there was no question of a 
doctor to those who now laid their old 
master upon his bed. “I should say in- 
stantaneous, or next to instantaneous,” 
the doctor said when he came, and when 
he heard of the few groans which had fol- 
lowed the fall, he gave it as his opinion, 
that these had been but unconscious 
plaints of the body after all sense of pain 
or knowledge of what was happening had 
departed. The horse had put his foot into 
ahole in the spongy wet turf —a thing 
that might have happened any day, and 
which it was a wonder did not happen 
oftener. There were not even the usual 
questionings and wonderings as to how it 
came about, which are so universal when 
death seizes life with so little warning. 
Mr. Mountford had been in the habit of 
riding with a loose rein. He had un- 
bounded confidence in his cob, which, 
now that the event had proved its danger, 
a groom came forward to say by no means 
deserved this confidence, but had two or 
three times before stumbled with its 
rider. Heathcote felt that doctors and 
grooms alike looked to himself with some- 
thing more than ordinary courtesy and 
respect. He walked away from the com- 
fortable bedroom now turned into a sol- 
emn presence chamber, and all its homely 
uses intermitted, with a gravity he had 
not felt before for years. He was not 
this man’s son, scarcely his friend, that 
his death should affect him so. But, be- 
sides the solemnity of the event thus hap- 
pening in his presence, it changed his 
position even more than if he had been 
St. John Mountford’s son. It would be 
barbarous to desert the poor women in 
their trouble ; but how was he to remain 
here, a comparative stranger, their kins- 
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man but their supplanter, become in a 
moment the master of the house in which 
these girls had been born, and which their 
mother had ruled for twenty years? He 
went to his room to change his wet and 
soiled clothes, with a sense of confusion 
and sadness that made everything unreal 
to him. His past as well as that of his 
kinsman had ended in a moment; his 
careless, easy life was over, the indul- 
gences which he had considered himself 
entitled to as a man upon whom nobody 
but Edward had any special claim. Now 
Edward’s claims, for which he had been 
willing to sacrifice his patrimony, must be 
put aside perforce. He could no longer 
think of the arrangement which an hour 
ago he had been talking of so easily, 
which was to have been accomplished 
with so little trouble. It was in no wayto 
be done now. Actually in a moment he 
had become Mountford of Mount, the 
representative of many ancestors, the 
proprietor of an old house and property, 
responsible to dependents of various 
kinds, and to the future and to the past. 
In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye; 
no idea of this kind had crossed his mind 
during~that long half-hour in the park, 
which looked like half a year. A fatal 
issue had not occurred to him. It was 
not until he had reached the threshold of 
the house, until he felt hope and help to 
be near, until he had heard Anne’s voice 
appealing to kim to know what it was, that 
the whole meaning of it had burst upon 
him. St. John Mountford dead, and he 
himself master of the house! It was im- 
possible that, apart from the appalling 
suddenness of the catastrophe, and the 
nervous agitation of his own share in it, 
the death of his cousin even in this start- 
ling and pitiful way should plunge him 
into grief. He was deeply shocked and 
awed and impressed —sorry for the la- 
dies, stricken so unexpectedly with a 
double doom, loss of their head, loss of 
their home —and sorry beyond words for 
the poor man himself, thus snatched out 
of life in a moment without preparation, 
without any suggestion even of what was 
going to happen; but it was not possible 
that Heathcote Mountford could feel any 
private pang in himself. He was subdued 
out of all thought of himself, except that 
strange sensation of absolute change. 
He dressed mechanically, scarcely per- 


-ceiving what it was he was putting on, in 


his usual evening clothes which had been 
laid out for him, just as if he had been 
dressing for the usual peaceful dinner, his 


, kinsman in the next room doing the same, 





and the table laid for all the family party. 
Notwithstanding the absolute change that 
had occurred, the revolution in every- 
thing, what could a man do but follow 
mdneieaiity the habitual customs of 
every day? He dressed very slowly, 
sometimes standing by the fire idly for 
ten minutes at a time, in a half stupor of 
excitement, restless yet benumbed and 
incapable of either action or thought; and 
when this was accomplished went slowly 
along the long corridors to the drawing- 
room, still as if nothing had happened, 
though more had happened than he could 
fathom or realize. The change had gone 
down before him and was apparent in 
every corner of the deserted place. There 
were two candles burning feebly on the 
mantelpiece, and the fire threw a little 
fitful light about, but that was all ; and no 
one was there ; of course it was impossi- 
ble that any one should be there — but 
Heathcote was strange to family trouble, 
and did not know what happened when a 
calamity like this came crashing down 
from heaven into the midst of a household 
of people. Mrs. Mountford’s work was 
lying on the sofa with the little sheaf of 
bright-colored wools, which she had been 
used to tuck under her arm when she 
went “to sit with papa,” and on the writ- 
ing table there was the rough copy of the 
ball programme, corrected for the printer 
in Rose’s hand. The programmes; it 
floated suddenly across his mind to rec- 
ollect the commission they had received 
on this subject as they had ridden away ; 
had they fulfilled it? he asked himself in 
his contusion; then remembered as sud- 
denly how he who was lying up-stairs had 
fulfilled it, and how useless it now was. 
Ball programmes! and the giver of the 
ball lying dead in the house within reach 
of all the preparations, the garlands, and 
ornaments. It was incredible, but it was 
true. Heathcote walked about the dark 
and empty room in a maze of bewildered 
trouble which he could not understand, 
troubled for the dead, and for the women, 
and for himself, who was neither one nor 
the other, who was the person to profit by 
it. It was no longer they who had been 
born here, who had lived and ruled here 
for so many years, but he himself who 
was supreme in the house. It was all his 
own. The idea neither pleased him nor 
excited, but depressed and bewildered 
him. His own house; and all his easy, 
quiet life in the Albany, and his little 
luxuries in the way of art and of travel — 
all over and gone. It seemed unkind to 
think of this in the presence of calamity 
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so much more serious. Yet how could 
he help it? Whensome one came with a 
soft knock at the door he was startled as 
if it had been a ghost. It was Saymore 
who came into the room, neat in his even- 
ing apparel, dressed and trim whatever 
happened, making his little formal bow. 
“ The ladies, sir,” Saymore said, conquer- 
ing a little huskiness, a little faltering in 
his own voice, “ sends their compliments, 
and they don’t feel equal to coming down. 
They hope you will excuse them; and 
dinner is served, Mr. Mountford,” the old 
man said, his voice ending in a jar of 
broken sound, almost like weeping. 
Heathcote went down-stairs very seri- 
ously, as if he had formed one of the 
usual procession. He seated himself at 
the end of the table, still decorated with 
all its usual prettinesses as for the family 
meal; he did all this mechanically, taking 
the place of the master of the house with- 
out knowing that he did so, and sitting 
down as if with ghosts, with all those 
empty seats round the table and every 
place prepared. Was it real or was it a 
dream? He felt that he could see him- 
self as in a picture, sitting there alone, 
eating mechanically, going through a sem- 
blance of the usual meal. The soup was 
set before him, and then the fish, and 
then — 

“Saymore, old man,” Heathcote said 
suddenly, starting up, “I don’t know if 
this is a tragedy or a farce we are playing 
— I cannot stand it any longer — take all 
those things away.” 

“It do seem an awful change, sir, and 
so sudden,” cried the old man, frightened 
by the sudden movement, and by this de- 
parture from the rigid rules of ceremony 
—yet relieved after his first start was 
over. And then old Saymore began to 
sob, putting down the little silver dish 
with the extrée. “I’ve been his butler, 
sir, this thirty years, and ten years in the 
pantry before that, footman, and born on 
the property like. And all to be over, sir, 
in a moment; and he was a good master, 
sir, though strict. He was very particular, 
but always akind master. It'll be long 
before we'll get another like him —not 
but what I beg your pardon, Mr. Mount- 
ford. I don’t make no doubt but them as 
serves you will give the same character to 
"ou.”’ 

' This good wish relieved the oppression 
with a touch of humor; but Heathcote 
did not dare to let a smile appear. “I 
hope so, sir,” Saymore said. He rubbed 
his old eyes hard with his napkin. Then 
he took up again the little silver dish. 


“It’s sweetbreads, sir, and it won't keep ; 
it was a great favorite with master. Have 
a little while it’s hot. It will disappoint 
cook if you don’t eat a bit; we must eat, 
whatever happens, sir,” the old man said. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
THE WILL. 


IT is needless to dwell upon the gloom 
of the days that followed this event. Mr. 
Loseby came over from Hunston, as pale 
as he was rosy on ordinary occasions, and 
with a self-reproach that was half pathetic, 
half ludicrous. “I said every word of 
that new will of his would be a nail in his 
coffin, God forgive me,” he said. “ How 
was I to know? A man should never 
take upon himself to prophesy. God 
knows what a murdering villain he feels 
if it chances to come true.” 

“ But nothing you said could have made 
the horse put his foot in that rabbit-hole,” 
Heathcote said. 

“That is true, that is true,” said the 
little lawyer ; and then he began the same 
plaint again. But he was very active and 
looked after everything, managing the 
melancholy business of the moment, the 
inquest, and the funeral. There was a 
great deal to do. Telegrams flew about 
the country on all sides, warning the 
guests invited to the ball of what had hap- 
pened — yet at least one carriage full of 
ladies in full ball dress had to be turned 
back from the lodge on the night when so 
much gaiety had been expected at Mount. 
Charley Ashley had come up from the 
rectory at once and took the position of 
confidential agent to the ladies, in a way 
that Heathcote Mountford could not do. 
He thought it wrong to forsake them, and 
his presence was needed as mourner at 
his cousin’s funeral; otherwise he would 
have been glad to escape from the chill 
misery, and solitude, that seemed to 
shut down upon the house which had 
been so cheerful. He saw nothing of 
the ladies, save that now and then he 
would cross the path of Anne, who did 
not shut herself up like her stepmother 
and sister. She was very grave, but 
still she carried on the government of 
the house. When Heathcote asked her 
how she was, she answered with a serious 
smile, though with quick-coming moisture 
in her eyes: “Iam not ill at all; I am 
very well, Mr. Heathcote. Is it not 
strange one’s grief makes no difference 
to one in that way? One thinks it must, 
one even hopes it must; but it does not; 





only my heart feels like a lump of lead.” 
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She was able for all her work, just as 
usual, and saw Mr. Loseby and gave 
Charley Ashley the list of all the people 
to be telegraphed to, or to whom letters 
must be written. But Mrs. Mountford 
and Rose kept to their rooms, where all 
the blinds were carefully closed and every 
table littered with crape. Getting the 
mourning ready was always an occupation, 
and it did them good. They all went ina 
close carriage to the village church on the 
day of the funeral, but only Anne followed 
her father’s coffin to the grave. It was 
when Heathcote stood by her there that 
he remembered again suddenly the odious- 
ness of the idea that some man or other, 
a fellow whom nobody knew, had man- 
+ to get between Anne Mountford and 
all the rest of the world. It was not a 
place for such a thought, yet it came to 
him in spite of himself, when he saw her 
falter for a moment, and instinctively put 
out his arm to sustain her. She looked 
round upon him with a look in which 
gratitude and something like a proud re- 
fusal of his aid were mingled. That look 
suggested to him the question which sud- 
denly arose in his mind, though, as he 
felt, nothing could be more inappropriate 
at such atime and place. Where was the 
fellow? Why was he not here? If he 
had permitted Anne to be disinherited for 
his sake, why had he not hurried to her 
side to support her in her trouble? 
Heathcote was not the only person who 
had asked himself this question. The 
curate had not looked through Anne’s 
list of names before he sent intelligence 
of Mr. Mountford’s death to his friend. 
The first person of whom he had thought 
was Cosmo. “Of course you will come 
to the rectory,” he telegraphed, sending 
him the news on the evening of the occur- 
rence. He had never doubted that Cosmo 
would arrive next morning by the earliest 
train. All next day while be had been 
working for them, he had expected every 
hour the sound of the arrival, saying to 
himself when the time passed fee the 
morning and for the evening trains that 
Cosmo must have been from home, that 
he could not have received the message, 
that of course he would come to-morrow. 
But when even the day of the funeral 
arrived without Cosmo, Charley Ashley’s 
good heart was wrung with mingled wrath 
and impatience. What could it mean? 
He was glad, so far as he himself was 
concerned, for it was a kind of happiness 
to him to be doing everything for Anne 
and her mother and sister. He was 
proud and glad to think that it was nat- 





ural he should do it, he who was so old a 
friend, almost like a brother to the girls. 
But the other, who had a closer claim 
than that of any brother, who had sup- 
planted Charley and pushed him aside, 
where was he? On this subject Anne 
did not say a word. She had written and 
received various letters, but she did not 
take any one into her confidence. And 
yet there was a something in her eyes, a 
forlorn look, a resistance of any support, 
as if she had said to herself, “Since I 
have not his arm to support me, | will 
have no one’s support.” Heathcote with- 
drew from her side with a momentary 
sense of a rebuff. He followed her down 
the little churchyard path and put her 
into the carriage, where the others were 
waiting for her, without a word. Then 
she turned round and looked at him again. 
Was it an appeal for forgiveness, for 
sympathy—and yet for not too much 
sympathy — which Anne was making ? 
These looks of mingled feeling which 
have so much in them of the poetry of 
life, how difficult they are to interpret; 
how easily it may be that their meaning 
exists only in the eyes that see them! 
like letters which may be written care- 
lessly, hastily, but which we weigh, every 
nd of them, in balances of the sanc- 
tuary, too fine and delicate for earthly 
words, finding out so much more than the 
writer ever thought to say. Perhaps it 
was only Heathcote’s indignant sense 
that the lover, for whom she had already 
suffered, should have been by Anne’s 
side in her trouble that made him see so 
much in her eyes. Charley Ashley had 
been taking a part in the service; his 
voice had trembled with real feeling as he 
read the psalms; and a genuine tear for 
the man whom he had known all his life 
had been in his eye; but he, too, had seen 
Anne’s looks and put his own interpreta- 
tion upon them. When al! was over, he 
came out of the vestry where he had 
taken off his surplice and joined Heath- 
cote. He was going up to Mount, the 
general centre of everything at this mo- 
ment. The mourners were going there 
to luncheon, and afterwards the will was 
to be read. Already, Mr. Mountford 
being safely in his grave, covered with 
wreaths of flowers which everybody had 
sent, the interest shifted, and it was of 
this will ard its probable revelations that 
everybody thought. 

“ Have Ye any idea what it is?” the 
curate said ; “‘ you were in the house, you 
must have heard something. It is incon- 
ceivable that a just man should be turned 
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into an unjust one by that power of mak- 
ing a will. He was a good man,” Charley 
added, with a little gulp of feeling. “I 
have known him since I was ¢haé high. 
He never talked very much about it, but 
he never was hard upon any one. I don’t 
think I ever knew him to be hard on any 
one. He said little, but I am sure he was 
a good man at heart.” 

Heathcote Mountford did not make any 
answer; he replied by another question: 
“Mr. Douglas is a friend of yours, | 
hear?” 

“Oh yes, he is a friend of mine: it was 
I —we are such fools —that brought 
him. Just think—if it brings harm to 
Anne, as everybody seems to believe — 
that I should have to reflect that 7 brought 
him! I who would cut off a hand! —I see 
you are thinking how strange it is that he 
is not here.” 

“It is strange,” Heathcote said. 

“ Strange! strange is not the word. 
Why, even Willie is here; and he that 
could have been of such use —— __ But we 
must remember that Anne has her own 
ways of thinking,” the curate added. 
“‘He wrote half a dozen lines to me to 
say that he was at her orders, that he 
could not act of himself. Now, whether 
that meant that she had forbidden him 
to come—if so, there is a reason at 
once.” 

©] don’t think I should have been in 
clined to take such a reason,”’ Heathcote 
said. 

The curate sighed. How could he con- 
sider what he would have done in such 
circumstances? he knew that he would 
not have stopped to consider. “You 
don’t know Anne,” he said; “ one couldn’t 

go against her — no, certainly one couldn’t 
go against her. If she said don’t come, 
you'd obey, whether you liked it or 
not.” 

“T don’t think I should. I should do 
what I thought right without waiting for 
any one’s order. What! a woman that 
has suffered for you, not to be there, not 
to be by, when she was in trouble! It is 
inconceivable. Ashley, your friend must 
be a—he must be, fet us say the 
least 

“ Hush? I cannot hear any ill of him, 
he has always been my friend; and Anne 
—do you think anything higher could be 
said of a man than that Anne — you 
know what I mean.” 

Heathcote was very sympathetic. He 
ave a friendly pressure to the arm that 
ad come to be linked in his as they 

went along. The curate had not been 








able to disburden his soul to any one in 
these days past, when it had been so 
sorely impressed upon him that, though 
he could work for Anne, it was not his 
to stand by her and give her the truest 
support. Heathcote was sympathetic, and 
yet he could scarcely help smiling within 
himself at this good faithful soul, who, 
it was clear, had ventured to love Anne 
too, and, though so faithful still, had an 
inward wonder that it had been the other 
and not himself that had been chosen. 
The looker-on could have laughed, though 
he was so sorry. Anne, after all, he re- 
flected, with what he felt to be complete 
impartiality, though only a country girl, 
was not the sort of young woman to be 
appropriated by a curate: that this good, 
heavy, lumbering fellow should sigh over 
her choice of another, without seeing in a 
moment that he and such as he was im- 
possible! However, he pressed Charley’s 
arm in sympathy, even though he could 
not refrain from this half derision in his 
heart. 

“ He might have stayed at the rectory,” 
Charley continued; “that is what I pro- 
posed — of course he could not have gone 
to Mount without an invitation. I had 
got his room all ready; I sent our old 
man up to meet two trains. I never for 
a moment supposed — Willie, of course, 
never thought twice. He came off from 
Cambridge as a matter of course.” 

“As any one would”—said Heath- 
cote. 

“Unless they had been specially for- 
bidden to do it — there is always that to 
be taken into account.” 

Thus, talking, they reached the house, 
where, though the blinds had been drawn 
up, the gloom was still heavy. The ser- 
vants were very solemn as they served at 
table, moving as if in a procession, ask- 
ing questions about wine and bread in 
funereal whispers. Old Saymore’s eyes 
were red and his hand unsteady. ‘“ Thirty 
years butler, and before that ten years in 
the pantry,” he said to every one who 
would listen to him. “If I don’t miss 
him, who should ? and he was always the 
best of masters to me.” But the meal 
was an abundant meal, and there were 
not many people there whose appetites 
were likely to be affected by what had 
happened. Mr. Loseby, perhaps, was the 
one most deeply cast down, for he could 
not help feeling that he had something to 
do with it, and that St. John Mountford 
might still have been living had he not 
said that about the words of an unjust 
will being nails in the coffin of the man 
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who madeit. This recollection prevented 
him from enjoying his meal; but most of 
the others enjoyed it. Many of the luxu- 
rious dainties prepared for the ball supper 
appeared at this less cheerful table. The 
cook had thought it a great matter, since 
there was no ball, that there was the 
funeral Juncheon when they could be eat- 
en, for she could not bear waste. After 
the luncheon most of the people went 
away; and it was but a small party which 
adjourned into the room where Mr. 
Mountford had spent most of his life, to 
hear the will read, to which everybody 
looked forward with excitement. Except 
Heathcote and the rectorand Mr. Loseby, 
there was nobody present save the family. 
When Anne came, following her step- 
mother and sister, who went first, cling- 
ing together, she saw Charley Ashley in 
the hall and called to him as she passed. 
“ Come,” she said softly, holding out her 
hand to him, “ I know you will be anxious 
— come and hear how it is.” He looked 
wistfully in her face, wondering if, per- 
haps, she asked him because he was 
Cosmo’s friend ; and perhaps Anne under- 
stood what the look meant; he could not 
tell. She answered him quietly, gravely. 
“You are our faithful friend — you have 
been like our brother. Come and hear 
how it is.” The curate followed her in 
very submissively, glad, yet almost in- 
capable of the effort. Should he have to 
sit still and hear her put down out of her 
natural place? When they were all 
seated Mr. Loseby began, clearing his 
throat : — 

“Our late dear friend, Mr. Mountford, 
made several wills. There is the one of 
1858 still in existence — it is not, I need 
scarcely say, the will I am about to pro- 
pound. It was made immediately after 
his second marriage, and was chiefly in 
the interests of his eldest daughter, then 
achild. The will I am about to read is 
of a very different kind. Itis one, I am 
bound to say, against which I thought it 
my duty to protest warmly. Words 
passed between us then which were cal- 
culated to impair the friendship which had 
existed between Mr. Mountford and my- 
self all ourlives. He was, however, mag- 
nanimous. He allowed me to say my say, 
and he did not resent it. This makes it 
much less painful to me than it might 
have been, to appear here in a room so 
associated with him, and make his will 
known to you. I dare say this is all I 
need say, except that after this will was 
executed, on the day indeed of his death, 
Mr. Mountford gave to me in my office at 





Hunston two sealed packets, one ad- 
dressed to Miss Mountford and the other 
to myself, with a clause inserted on the 
envelope to the effect that neither was 
to be opened till Miss Rose should have 
attained her twenty-first birthday. I cal- 
culated accordingly that they must have 
something to do with the will. Having 
said this, I may proceed to read the will 
itself.” 

The first part of the document con- 
tained nothing very remarkable. Many 
of the ordinary little bequests, legacies 
to servants, one or two to public institu- 
tions, and all that was to belong to his 
widow, were very fully and clearly enu- 
merated. The attention of the little com- 
pany was lulled as all this was read. 
There was nothing wonderful in it after 
all. The commonplace is always com- 
forting; it relieves the strained attention 
far better than anything more serious or 
elevated. An unconscious relief came to 
the minds of all. But Mr. Loseby’s voice 
grew husky and excited when he came to 
what was the last paragraph. 

“All the rest of my property of any 
kind, including [and here there was an 
enumeration of the unentailed landed 
property and money in various invest- 
ments, all described] 1 leave to my eldest 
daughter, Anne Mountford ” Here 
the reader made a little involuntary half- 
conscious pause of excitement —and all 
the anxious people round him testified 
the strain relieved, the wonder satisfied, 
and yet a new rising of wonder and pleas- 
ant disappointment. What did it mean? 
why then had their interest been thus 
raised, to be brought to nothing? Every- 
thing, then, was Anne’s, after all! There 
was a stir in which the next words would 
have been lost altogether, but for a louder 
clearing of the voice on the part of the 
reader, calling as it seemed for special at- 
tention. He raised his hand evidently 
with the same object. “I leave,” he re- 
peated, “to my eldest daughter, Anne 
Mountford —in trust for her sister, 
Rose ——” 

Mrs. Mountford, who had been seated 
in a heap in her chair, a mountain of 
crape, had roused up at the first words. 
She raised herself up in her chair forget- 
ful of her mourning, not believing her ears ; 
“To Anne,” she said, under her breath 
in strange dismay. Had it meant noth- 
ing then? Had all this agitation both on 
her own part and on that of her husband, 
who was gone, come to nothing, meant 
nothing? She had suffered much, Mrs. 
Mountford remembered now. She had 
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‘been very unhappy; the injustice which 
she supposed was being done to Anne, 
was when she knew that Rose was to get 
the advantage — but now, to think that 
Rose had no advantage and Anne every- 
thing! So many things can pass through 
the mind in a single moment. She re- 
gretted her own regrets, her remon- 
strances with him (which she exaggerated), 
the tears she had shed, and her compunc- 
tions about Anne. All for nothing. What 
had he meant by it? Why had 4 filled 
her with such wild hopes to be all brought 
to nothing? The tears dried up in a mo- 
ment. She faced Mr. Loseby with a 
scared, pale face, resolving that, whatever 
happened, she would contest this will, and 
declare it to be a falsehood, a mistake. 
Then she, like all the others, was stopped 
by the cough with which Mr. Loseby re- 
commenced, by the lifting of his finger. 
“ Ah!” she said unconsciously ; ‘and then 
among all these listening, wondering peo- 
ple, fell the other words like thunderbolts 
out of the skies, “in trust — for her sister, 
Rose ——” They sat and listened all in 
one gasp of suspended breathing, of eager- 
ness beyond the power of description; 
but no one took in the words that fol- 
lowed. Anne was to have an income of 
five hundred a year charged on the prop- 
erty till Rose attained her twenty-first 
year. Nobody paid any attention to this 
— nobody heard it even, so great grew the 
commotion; they began to talk and whis- 
per among themselves before the reader 
had stopped speaking. Anne to be set 
aside and yet employed, made into a kind 
of steward of her own patrimony for her 
sister’s benefit; it was worse than disin- 
heritance, it was cruelty. The rector 
turned round to whisper to Heathcote, 
and Rose flung her arms about her 
mother. The girl was bewildered. “ What 
does it mean? what does it mean?” she 
cried. ‘“ What is that about Anne — and 
me?” 

“ Mr. Loseby,” the rector said, with a 
trembling voice, “ this cannot be so: there 
must be some mistake. Our dear friend, 
whom we have buried to-day, was a good 
man; he was a just man. It cannot be 
possible ; there surely must be some mis- 
take.” 

“ Mistake! I drew it out myself,” Mr. 
Loseby said. “ You will not find any mis- 
take in it. There was a mistake in his 
own mind. I don’t say anything against 
that; but in the will there’s no mistake. 
I wish there was. I would drive a coach 
and six through it if I could; but it’s 
all fast and strong. Short of a miracle, 
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nobody will break that will—though I 
struggled against it. He was as obstinate 
as a mule, as they all are — all the Mount- 
fords.” 

“Mr. Loseby,” said Mrs. Mountford, 
“TI did not approve any more than you 
did. It was not any doing of mine. I 
protested against it; but my husband — 
my husband had his reasons.” 

“ There were no reasons that could jus- 
tify this,” said the tremulous old rector; 
“it is a shame and a sin; it ought not to 
be. When a man’s willis all wrong, the 
survivors should agree to set it right. It 
should not be left like that; it will bring 
a curse upon all who have anything to do 
with it,” said the old man, who was so 
timid and so easily abashed. “I am not 
alawyer. I don’t know what the law will 
permit; but the gospel does not permit 
such injustice as this.” 

Mr. Loseby had pushed his spectacles 
up on his forehead and listened with an 
astonishment which was tinctured first 
with awe, then with amusement. The old 
rector, feeblest of men and preachers! 
The lawyer gazed at him as at a curiosity 
of nature. It was a fine thing in its way. 
But to attack a will of his, John Loseby’s! 
He smiled at the folly, though he sympa- 
thized with the courage. Afterall the old 
fellow had more in him than anybody 
thought. 

Mrs. Mountford was roused too beyond 
her wont. “My husband had his rea- 
sons,” she said, her pale face growing 
red; “he never did anything without 
thought. I would not change what he 
had settled, not for all the world, not for 
a kingdom. I interfere to set a will aside! 
and Aés will! I don’t think you know 
what you are saying. No one could have 
such a right.” 

“Then it will bring a curse and no 
blessing,” said the rector, getting up, 
tremulously. “I have nothing to do here ; 
I said so at the first. Anne, my dear, ex- 
cellent child, this is a terrible blow for 
you. I wish I could take you out of it 
all. I wish—I wish that God had given 
me such a blessing as you for my daugh- 
ter, my dear.” 

Anne rose up and gave him her hand., 
All the usual decorums of such a meeting 
were made an end of by the extraordinary 
character of the revelation which had 
been made to them. 

“ Thank you, dear Mr. Ashley; but 
never think of me,” Anne said. “I knew 
it would be so. And papa, poor papa, 
had a right to do what he pleased. We 
spoke of it together often; he never 
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thought it would come to this. 
he to think what was to happen? and so 
soon —so soon. I feel sure,” she said, 
her eyes filling with tears, “it was for 
this, and not for pain that he groaned 
after he fell.” 

“ He had need to groan,” said the rec- 
tor, shaking his head — “he had need to 
groan! I hope it may not be laid to his 
charge.” Mr. Ashley was too much 
moved to recollect the ordinary polite- 
nesses ; he pushed his chair away, back to 
the wall, not knowing what he was doing. 
**Come, Charley!” he said, “come, Char- 
ley! I told you we had nothing to do 
here. We cannot mend it, and why 
should we be in the midst of it? Itis more 
than I can bear. Come, Charley — unless 
you can be of use.” 

But Mrs. Mountford felt it very hard 
that she should thus be disapproved of by 
her clergyman. It compromised her in 
every way. She began to cry, settling 
down once more into the midst of her 
crape. “I don’t know why you should 
turn against me,” she said, “ Mr. Ashley. 
I had nothing to do with it. I told him it 
would make me wretched if he punished 
Anne; but you cannot ask me to disap- 
prove of my husband and go against my 
husband, and he only to-day — only to- 
day ‘ 

Here she was choked by genuine tears. 
Rose had kept close by her mother’s side 
all the time. She cried occasionally, but 
she gave her attention closely to all that 
was going on, and the indignation of the 
bystanders at her own preferment puz- 
zled her somewhat narrow understanding. 
Why should not she be as good an heir- 
ess as Anne? Why should there be such 
a commotion about her substitution for 
her sister? She could not make out what 
they meant. “I will always stand by you, 
mamma,” she said wemalenity. “Come 
up-stairs. I do not suppose we need stay 
any longer, Mr. Loseby? There is noth- 
ing for us to do.” 

“Nothing at all, Miss Rose,” said the 
lawyer. The men stood up while the 
ladies went away, Mrs. Mountford leaning 
on her child’s arm. Anne, too, stood aside 
to let them pass. There was no reason 
perhaps why they should have said any- 
thing to her; but she looked at them wist- 
fully, and her lip trembled alittle. There 
were two of them, but of her only one. 
One alone to face the world. She cast a 
glance round upon the others who were 
all of her faction, yet not one able to stand 
by her, to give her any real support. 
Once more, two of them at least felt that 
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How was ! there was an appeal in her eyes — not to 


them, nor to any one —a secret sense of 
the cruelty of — what ? — circumstances, 
fate, which left her quite alone at such a 
crisis. Then she, too, turned to the law- 
yer. “May I go too?” she said. “No 
doubt there will be a great deal for me to 
learn and to do; but I need not begin, 
need I, to-day?” 

“My dear Miss Anne,” cried Mr. Lose- 
by, “I don’t know that you need to accept 
the trust at all. I said tohim I should be 


‘disposed to throw it into Chancery, and to 


make your sister a ward of the court. I 
pl now that you need to accept it at 
al —_— ” 

“Oh, yes,” she said with a smile. “I 
will accept it. I will do it. My father 
knew very well that I would do it; but I 
need not begin, need I, to-day?” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WHEN ALL WAS OVER. 


THE night dropped over Mount very 
darkly, as dark a November night as ever 
fell, fog and damp heaviness over every- 
thing outside, gloom and wonder and be- 
wilderment within. Mr. Loseby stayed all 
night and dined with Heathcote, to his 
great relief. Nobody else came down- 
stairs. Mrs. Mountford, though she felt 
all the natural and proper grief for her 
great loss, was not by any means unable 
to appear, and Rose, who was naturally 
tired of her week’s seclusion, would have 
been very glad to do so; but her mother 
was of opinion that they ought not to be 
capable of seeing | one on the funeral 
day, and their meal was brought up to 
their rooms as before. They played a 
melancholy little game of bézique together 
afterwards, which was the first symptom 
of returning life which Mrs. Mountford 
had permitted herself to be able for. Anne 
had joined them in Mrs. Mountford’s sit- 
ting-room, and had shared their dinner, 
which still was composed of some of the 
delicacies from the ball supper. In win- 
ter everything keeps solong. There had 
been very little conversation between 
them there, for they did not know what 
to say to each other. Mrs. Mountford, 
indeed, made a little set speech, which 
she had conned over with some care and 
solemnity. “Anne,” she had said, “it 
would not become me to say a word 
against what dear papa has done; but I 
wish you to know that I had no hand in 
it. I did not know what it was till to-day : 
and, for that matter, I don’t know now. I 
was aware that he was displeased and 
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meant to make some change, and I en- 
treated him not todo so. That was all I 
knew ——” 

“1 am sure you had nothing to do with 
it,” Anne said gently; “ papa spoke to me 


himself. He had a right to do as he 
pleased. I for one will not say a word 
against it. I crossed him, and it was all 


in his hands. 
was. I am sure it has been a grie 
for some time back.” 

“Indeed, you only do me justice, 
Anne,” cried her stepmother, and a kiss 
was given and received; but perhaps it 
was scarcely possible that it should be a 
very warm caress. After they had eaten 
together Anne went back to her room, 
saying she had letters to write, and Rose 
and her mother played that game at bé- 
zique. It made the evening pass a little 
more quickly than if they had been seated 
on either side of the fire reading good 
books. And when the bézique was over 
Mrs. Mountford went to bed. There are 
many people who find in this a ready way 
of getting through their superfluous time. 
Mrs. Mountford did not mind how soon 
she went to bed ; but thisis not an amuse- 
ment which commends itself to youth. 
When her mother was settled for the 
night, Rose, though she had promised to 
go too, felt a little stirring of her exist- 
ence within her, roused, perhaps, by the 
dissipation of the bézique. She allowed 
that she was tired; but still, after her 
mother was tucked up for the night, she 
felt too restless to go to bed. Where 
could she go but to Anne’s room, which 
had been her refuge all her life, in every 
trouble? Anne was still writing letters, 
or at least one letter, which looked like a 
book, there was so much of it, Rose 
thought. She came behind her sister, 
and would have looked over her shoulder, 
but Anne closed her writing-book quickly 
upon the sheet she was writing. “Are 
you tired, dear?” she said — just, Rose 
reflected, like mamma. 

“T am tired —of doing nothing, and of 
being shut up. I hope mamma will let us 
come down-stairs to-morrow,” said Rose. 
Then she stole a caressing arm round her 
sister’s waist. “1 wish you would tell 
me, Anne. What is it all about, and 
what does it mean?” 

“It is not so easy to tell. I did not 
obey papa ——” 

“ Are you sorry, Anne?” 

“Sorry? very sorry to have vexed him, 
dear. If I had known he would be with 


I knew what the are 
to you 


us only such a little time — but one never 
knews.” 
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“T should have thought you would have 
been too angry to be sorry 

“Angry—when he is dead?” said 
Anne, with quick-rising tears. ‘“ Oh, no! 
if he had been living T might have been 
angry; but now tothink he cannot change 
it, and perhaps would do anything to 
change it ——” 

Rose did not understand this. She 
said ina little petulant voice, “Is it so 
dreadfully wrong to give it to me instead 
of you?” 

“ There is no question of you or me,” 
said Anne, “but of justice. It was my 
mother’s. You are made rich by what 
was hers, not his or any one else’s. This 
is where the wrong lies. But don’t let us 
talk of it. I don’t mean to say a word 
against it, Rose.” 

Then Rose roamed about the room, and 
looked at all the little familiar pictures 
and ornaments she knew. The room was 
more cheerful than her mother’s room, 
with all its heavy hangings, in which she 
had been living for a week. After a few 
minutes she came back and leaned upon 
Anne’s shoulder again. 

“I wish you would tell me what it 
means. Whatis‘intrust’? Have youa 
great deal to do with me?” she said. 

Anne’s face lighted up a little. “I 
have everything to do with you,” she said ; 
“T am your guardian, I think. I shall 
have to manage your money and look 
after all your interests. Though I am 
poor and you are rich, you will not be able 
to do anything without me.” 

“ But that will not last forever,” said 
Rose, with a return of the little petulant 
tone. 

“No; till you come of age. Didn’t 
you hear to-day what Mr. Loseby said? 
and look, Rosie, though it will break your 
heart, look here.” 

Anne opened her desk and took out 
from an inner drawer the sealed packet 
which Mr. Mountford had himself taken 
to the lawyer on the day of his death. 
The tears rose to her eyes as she took it 
out, and Rose, though curiosity was 
so strong in her as almost to quench 
emotion, felt something coming in her 
throat at the first sight of her father’s 
writing, so familiar as it was. “ For m 
daughter Anne, not to be opened till 
Rose’s twenty-first birthday.” Rose read 
it aloud, wondering. She felt something 
come in her throat, but yet she was too 
curious, too full of the novelty of her own 
position, to be touched as Anne was. 
“ But that may change it all over again,” 
she said, 
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“Tt is not likely; he would not have 
settled things one day and unsettled them 
the next: especially as nothing had hap- 
pened in the mean time to make him 
change again.” 

Rose looked very curiously, anxiously, 
at the letter. She took it in her hand 
and turned it over andover. “It must be 
about me, anyhow, I suppose = 

“Yes,” said Anne, with a faint smile, 
“or me; perhaps he might think, after 
my work for you was over, that I might 
want some advice.” 

“IT suppose you will be married long 
before that?” said Rose, still poising the 
letter in her hands. 

“T don’t know — it is too earl 
of what is going to be done. 
tired, Rosie — go to bed.” 

“Why should I be tired more than you ? 
You have been doing a great deal, and I 
have been doing nothing. That is like 
mamma’s way of always supposing one is 
tired, and wants to goto bed. I hate bed. 
Anne, I suppose you will get married — 
there. can be nothing against it, now — 
only I don’t believe he has any money: 
and if you have no money either ——” 

“ Don’t let us talk on the subject, dear 
— it is too early, it hurts me —and I want 
to finish my letter. Sit down by the fire 
—there is a very comfortable chair, and 
a book — if you don’t want to go to bed.” 

“Are you writing to Mr. Douglas, 
Anne ?” 

Anne answered only with a slight nod 
of her head. She had taken her pen into 
her hand. She could not be harsh to her 
little sister this day above all others, in 
which her little sister had been made the 
means of doing her so much harm — but 
it cost her an effort to be patient. Rose, 
for her part, had no science to gain infor- 
mation from the inflections of a voice. 
“Why wasn’t he here to-day?” was the 
next thing she said. 

“ Rosie, dear, do you know I have a 
great deal todo? Don’t ask me so many 
questions,” Anne said, piteously. But 
Rose was more occupied by her own 
thoughts than by anything her sister said. 

“* He ought to have been at the funeral,” 
she said, with that calm which was al- 
ways so astonishing to her sister. “I 
thought when you went to the grave you 
must have known you were to meet him 
there. Mamma thought so, too.” 

These words sank like stones into 
Anne’s heart, but there was a kind of 
painful smile on her face. “ You thought 
I was thinking of meeting any one there? 
Oh, Rose, did you think me so cold-heart- 
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ed? I was thinking only of him who was 
to be laid there.” 

“] don’t mean that you are cold-heart- 
ed. Of course we were all wretched 
enough. Mamma said it would have been 
too much either for her or me; but you 
were always the strongest, and then, of 
course, we expected Mr. Douglas would 
be there.” 

“You do not know him,” cried Anne, 
with a little vehemence; “you do not 
know the delicacy, the feeling he has. 
How was he to come intruding himself, 
the moment that my father was gone — 
thrusting himself even into his presence, 
after being forbidden. A man of no feel-— 
ing might have done it, buthe —— _ Ro- 
sie, please go away. I cannot talk to you 
any more.” 

“Oh, was that howit was?” Rose was 
silenced for the moment. She went away 
to the seat by the fire which her sister 
had pointed out to her. Anne had not 
noticed that she had still the letter in her 
hands. And then she was quiet for some 
time, while her sister resumed her writ- 
ing. Cosmo’s conduct soon went out of 
Rose’s head, while she occupied herself 
with the other more important matter 
which concerned herself. What might be 
in this letter of papa’s? Probably some 
new change, some new will, something 
quite different. “If I am not to be the 
heiress after all, only have the name of it 
for three years, what will be the use?” 
Rose said to herself. She was very sen- 
sible in her limited way. “I would rather 
not have any deception or have the name 
of it, if it is going to be taken away from 
me just when I should want to have it.” 
She looked at the seals of the packet with 
longing eyes. If they would only melt — 
if they would but break of themselves. 
“TI wonder why we shouldn’t read it 
now?” she said. “It is not as if we were 
other people, as if we were strangers — 
we are his own daughters, his two only 
children — he could not have meant to 
hide anything from us. If you will open 
and read it, and tell me what it is, we 
need not tell any one — we need not even 
tell mamma.” 

“ What are you talking of, Rose?” 

“T am talking of papa’s letter, of 
course. Why should you keep it, not 
knowing what harm it may be going to 
do—— Anne! you hurt me — you hurt 
me!” Rose cried. 

Anne sprang to her feet with the natu- 
ral impetuosity which she tried so hard to 
keep under, and seized the letter out of her 
sister’s hands. 
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“You must never speak nor think of 
anything of the kind,” she cried; “my 
father’s last wish, his last charge to 
us ” 





“Iam sure,” said Rose, beginning to 
cry, ‘you need not speak — it is you that 
refused to do what he told you, not I. 
This is quite innocent; what could it 
matter? It can’t vex him now, whatever 
we do, for he will never know. I would 
not have disobeyed him when he was liv- 
ing — that is, not in anything serious, not 
for the world— but’ now, what can it 
matter, when he will never, never know?” 

The utter scepticism and cynicism of 
the little childish creature, crying by the 
fire, did not strike Anne. It was only a 
naughtiness, a foolishness upon the child’s 
part, nothing more. She restored the 
packet to the private drawer and locked it 
with energy, closing down and locking the 
desk, too. It was herself she blamed for 
having shown the packet, not Rose, who 
knew no better. But now it was clear 
that she must do, what indeed she gener- 
ally had to do, when Rose claimed her 
attention — give up her own occupation, 
and devote herself to her sister. She 
came and sat down by her, leaving the 
letter in which her heart was. And Rose, 
taking advantage of the opportunity, tor- 
mented her with questions. When at last 
she consented to retire to her room, Anne 
could do nothing but sit by the fire, mak- 
ing a vain attempt to stifle the more seri- 
ous questions, which were arising, wheth- 
er she would or no, in her own heart. 
“ Rose = prose,” she had tried to say to 
herself, as so often before; but her lips 
quivered, so that a smile was impossible. 
She sat there for a long time after, trying 
to recover herself. She had arrived at a 
crisis of which she felt the pain without 
understanding the gravity of it. And in- 
deed the sudden chaos of confusion and 
wonder into which she had wandered, she 
could not tell how, had no doubt so dead- 
ened the blow of the strange will to her, 
as to give her a heroism which was half 
stupidity, as so many heroisms are. She, 
too, had expected, like all the world, that 
Cosmo would have come to her at once — 
if not to Mount, yet to the rectory, where 
his friends would have received him. She 
had taken it for granted — though she had 
not said aword on the subject to any one, 
nor even to herself, feeling that to see 
him and feel him near her would be all 
the greater consolation if she had never 
said she looked for it, even in her own 
heart. She had not given his name to 


Charley Ashley as one of those to be in- 
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formed by telegraph, nor had she men- 
tioned his name at all, though she seemed 
to herself to read it in acontinual question 
in the curate’s eyes. A chill had stolen 
over her when she heard nothing of him 
all the first long day. She had not per- 
mitted herself to ask or to think, but she 
had started at every opening door, and 
listened to every step outside, and even, 
with a pang which she would not acknowl- 
edge, had looked out through a crevice of 
the closed shutters, with an ache of won- 
dering anguish in her heart, to see the 
curate coming up the avenue alone on the 
second morning. But when Cosmo’s let- 
ter came to her, by the ordinary return of 
post, Anne tried to say to herself that of 
course he was right and she wrong — nay, 
more than that, that she had known ex- 
actly all through which was the more deli- 
cate and noble way, and that it was this. 
How could he come to Mount, he who 
had been turned away from it (though this 
was not quite true), who had been the 
cause of her disinheritance? How could 
he present himself the moment the father, 
who had objected to him so strenuously, 
was dead? Cosmo laid the whole case 
before her with what seemed the noblest 
frankness, in that letter. “I amin your 
hands,” he said. “The faintest expres- 
sion of a wish from you will change every- 
thing. Say to me, ‘Come,’ and I will 
come, how gladly I need not say; but 
without that word, how can I intrude into 
the midst of agrief which, believe me, my 
dearest, I shall share, for it will be yours, 
but which by all the rest of the had will 
seem nothing but a deliverance and relief 
tome?” Anne, who had not allowed her- 
self to say a word, even to her own soul, 
of the sickening of disappointment and 
wonder in her, who had stood bravely 
dumb and refused to be conscious that 
she had expected him, felt her heart leap 
up with a visionary triumph of approval, 
when this letter came. Oh, how com- 
pletely and nobly right he was! How 
superior in his instinctive sense of what it 
was most delicately honorable and fit to 
do, in such an emergency, to any other, 
or to herself even, who ought to have 
known better! 

She wrote instantly to say, “ You are 
right, dear Cosmo. You are more than 
right; how could any one be so blind as 
not to see that this is what you ought to, 
what you must have done, and that noth- 
ing else was possible?” And since then 
she had said these words over to herself 
again and again — and had gone about all 
her occupations more proudly, more erect 
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and self-systaining, because of this evi- 
dent impossibility that he should have 
been there to sustain her, wh‘ch the 
heavier people about, without his fine 
perceptions and understanding, did not 
seem to see. As-a matter of fact, she 
said to herself, she wanted no help. She 
was not delicate or very young, like Rose, 
but a full-grown woman, able for anything, 
worthy of the confidence that had been 
laced in her. Nevertheless, there had 
een a moment, when Heathcote had put 
out his arm to support her at the side of 
the grave, when the sense of Cosmo’s 
absence had been almost more than she 
could bear, and his excuse had not seemed 
so sufficient as before. She had rejected 
the proffered support. She had walked 
firmly away, proving to all beholders that 
she was able to do all that she had to do, 
and to bear all that she had to bear; 
but nevertheless the pang and chill of 
this moment had shaken Anne’s moral 
being. She had readin Heathcote’s eyes 
some reflection of the indignant question, 
“Where is that fellow?” She had dis- 
cerned it in Charley Ashley’s every look 
and gesture — and there had been a dull 
anticipation and echo of their sentiments 
in her heart. She had, as it were, struck 
against it, and her strength and her 
nerves were shaken by the encounter. 
The after thrill of this, still going through 
and through her, had made her almost in- 
different to the shock given by the read- 
ing of the will. She had not cared the 
least about that. She had been dulled to 
it, and was past feeling it — though it was 
not in the least what she had expected, 
and had so much novelty and individu- 
ality of vengeance in it as to have given a 
special blow had she been able to receive 
it. Even now when her intelligence had 
fully taken it in, her heart was still un- 
touched by it— Un chiodo caccia un’ 
altro. But she had slowly got the bet- 
ter of the former shock. She had re-read 
Cosmo’s letters, of which she received 
one every day, and had again come to see 
that his conduct was actuated by the very 
noblest motives. Then had come Rose’s 
visit and all those questionings, and once 
more Anne had felt as if she had run 
against some one in the dark, and had 
been shaken by the shock. She sat try- 
ing to recover herself, trembling and in- 
capable for a long time, before she could 
go and finish her letter. And yet there 
was much in that letter that she was anx- 
ious Cosmo should know. 
While all this was going on up:stairs, 
the two gentlemen were sitting over their 





dinner, with still a little excitement, a lit- 
tle gloom hovering over them, but on the 
whole comfortable, returning to their 
usual ways of thinking and usual calm of 
mind. Even to those most intimately 
concerned, death is one of the things to 
which the human mind most easily accus- 
toms itself. Mr. Loseby was more new 
than Heathcote was to the aspect of the 
house, from which for the time all its 
usual inhabitants and appearances had 
gone. He said “ Poor Mountford,” two 
or three times in the course of dinner, 
and stopped to give an account of the 
claret on which the late master of the 
house had much prided himself. “ And 
very good it is,” Mr. Loseby said. “I 
suppose, unless the widow reserves it for 
her own use —and I don’t believe she 
knows it from Gladstone claret at 12s. a 
dozen — there will be a sale.” This in- 
truded a subject which was even more in- 
teresting than the will and all that must 
flow from it, “ What do you intend to 
do?” 

Now Heathcote Mountford was not 
very happy, any more than the other 
members of the household. He had gone 
through a disappointment too. Heath- 
cote had but one person in the world who 
had been of any importance in his past 
life, and that was his young brother Ed- 
ward, now at Sandhurst. It had been 
settled that Edward and a number of his 
comrades should come to Mount for the 
dance, but when Heathcote had signified 
his wish, after all this was over, that Ed- 
ward should come for the funeral, the 
young man had refused. ‘“ Why should 
I? You will all be as dull as ditch-water ; 
and I never knew our kinsman, as you call 
him. You are dismal by nature, Heath- 
cote, old boy,” the young man had said, 
“but not I—why should I come to be 
another mute? Can’t you find enough 
without me?” Edward, who was very 
easily moved when his own concerns were 
in question, was as obstinate as the rest 
of the Mountfords as to affairs which did 
not concern himself. He paid no atten- 
tion to his: brother’s plea for a little per- 
sonal consolation. And Heathcote, who 
regarded the young fellow as a father re- 
gards his spelled child, was disappointed. 
To be sure, he represented to himself, 
Edward too had been disappointed; he 
had lost his ball which was a thing of im- 
portance to him, and the settlement of his 
affairs, for which he had been lookin 
with such confidence, was now indefi- 
nitely postponed. Edward had not been 
an easy boy to manage ; he had not been 
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avery good boy. He had been delicate 
and wayward and spoiled—spoiled as 
much by the elder brother, who was thor- 
oughly aware how wrong it was, as by 
the mother who had been foolish about 
Edward, and had died when he was still 
so young that spoiling did not matter 
much. Heathcote had carried the proc- 
ess on; he had vowed to himself that, so 
far as was possible, the delicate boy should 
not miss his mother’s tenderness; and he 
had kept his word, and ruined the boy. 
Edward had got everything he wanted 
from his brother, so long as he wanted 
only innocent things; and afterward he 
hed got for himself, and insisted on get- 
ting, things that were not so innocent; 
and the result was that, though still only 
twenty, he was deeply in debt. It was 
for this that Heathcote had made up his 
mind to sacrifice the succession to Mount. 
Sacrifice — it was nota sacrifice ; he cared 
nothing for Mount, and Edward cared 
less than nothing. Even afterwards, when 
he had begun to look upon Mount with 
other eyes, he had persevered in his in- 
tention to sacrifice it; but now all that 
-had come to an end. Whether he would 
or not, Heathcote Mountford had become 
the possessor of Mount, and Edward’s 
debts were very far from being paid. In 
these circumstances Heathcote felt it spe- 
cially hard upon him that his brother did 
not come to him, to be with him during this 
crisis. It was natural; he did not blame 
Edward; and yet he felt it almost as a 
woman might have felt it. This threw a 
loom over him almost more than the 
egitimate gloom, which, to be sure, Heath- 
cote by this time had recovered from. 
It was not in nature that he could have 
felt it very deeply after the first shock. 
His own vexations poured back upon his 
mind, when Mr. Loseby said, “ What do 
you intend todo?” 

“You will say what have I to do with 
that?” the old lawyer said. “And yet, 
if you will think, I have to do with it more 
or less. We have to get the family out on 
our side. It’s early days—but if you 
should wish an early settlement ——” 

“TI don’t mind if it is never settled,” 
said Heathcote; “ what should I do with 
this great place? It would take all my 
income tokeep it up. If they like to stay 
they are very welcome. I care nothing 
about it. Poor St. John had a handsome 
income from other sources. He was able 
to keep it up.” 

“ Good lord, Mr. Heathcote,” said the 
lawyer, “ why didn’t you come a year ago? 
A young man should not neglect his rela- 
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tions ; it always turns out badly. If you 
had come here a year ago, in the natural 
course of events, I could have laid a 
thousand pounds upon it that you and 
Anne would have taken a fancy to each 
other. You seem to me exactly cut out 
for each other — the same ways, a little 
resemblance even in looks ——” 

“ You pay me too great a compliment,” 
said Heathcote, with an uneasy laugh, 
coloring in spite of himself; “and you 
must let me say that my cousin’s name is 
sacred, and that, old Lend as you are, 
you ought not to discuss her so.” 

“1 —oughtn’t to talk of Anne? Why, 
she has sat upon my knee,” said Mr. Lose- 
by. “ Ah! why didn’t you come a year ago? 
I don’t say now that if it was to your 
mind to make yourself comfortable as 
poor Mountford did, in the same way, 
there’s still the occasion handy. No, I 
can’t say that,” said the old lawyer, “I 
am too sick of the whole concern. Anne 
treated like that, and Rose, little Rose, 
that bit of agirl——- However,” he said, 
recovering himself, “I ought to remem- 
ber that after all you can’t take the same 
interest in them as I do, and that we were 
talking of your own concerns.” 

“ I take agreat interest in my cousins,” 
said Heathcote gravely. “ Do you know 
I believe poor St. John meant to buy my 
interest, to accept my proposal, and leave 
Mount to his eldest daughter.” 

“No; you don’t think so? Well, that 
might have been a way out of it — that 
might have been a way out of it —now 
that you recall it to me the same thought 
struck myself; at least I thought he would 
take advantage of that to make a new set- 
tlement, after he had taken his fling and 
relieved his mind with this one. Ah, poor 
man, he never calculated on the uncer- 
tainty of life— he never thought of that 
rabbit-hole. God help us, what a thing 
life is! at the mercy of any rolling stone, 
and any falling branch, of a poor little 
rabbit’s burrowing, or even a glass of 
water. And what a thing is man! as 
Hamlet says; it’s enough to make any 
one moralize: but we never take a bit of 
warning by it— never a bit. And so you 
really think he meant to take Mount off 
your hands and settle it on Anne? I 
don’t think he had gone so far as that — 
but I'll tell you what we'll do, we’ll tell 
her so, and that will make her happy. 
She’s not like other people, she is all 
wrong here,” said Mr. Loseby, laughing, 
with the tears in his eyes, and tapping his 
forehead. “She has a bee in her bonnet, 
as the Scotch say. She is a fool, that is 
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what Anne is — she will be as pleased as 
if he had left her a kingdom. The worst 
thing of it all to that girl is, that her 
father has made himself look like a — 
and a knave — which he wasn’t, you know 
—he wasn’t, poor Mountford ! though he 
has done his best to make himself appear 
so. Once give her something to build up 
his character again upon, some ground, it 
doesn’t matter how fanciful it is, and she’ll 
be happy. She won’t mind her own loss, 
bless you,” said the old lawyer, half cry- 
ing, “ she is such a fool!” 

“Mr. Loseby,” said Heathcote, with an 
emotion which surprised him, “I think 

ou are giving my cousin Anne the most 
Conutifel character that ever was.” 

“Sir,” cried Mr. Loseby, not ashamed 
to dry his eyes, “whoever said anything 
different? Did you ever hear anything 
different? As long as I have known the 
world I have never known but one Anne 
Mountford. Oh, Mr. Heathcote, Mr. 
Heathcote,” he added, his voice turning 
into tremulous laughter, “ what a thousand 
pities that you did not make your appear- 
ance a year before!” 

Heathcote got up from his chair with a 
start, and walked about the room ina 
nervous impatience, for which he could 

ive no reason to himself. Was it that 

e, too, wished he had come to Mount a 
year sooner? He left the old man to fin- 
ish his wine, and roamed about, now paus- 
ing a moment with his back to the fire, 
now extending his walk into the dark cor- 
ners. He had lit his cigarette, which fur- 
nished him with an excuse — but he was 
not thinking of his cigarette. What he 
was thinking was — What the devil did 
that fellow mean by staying ay now? 
Why didn’t he come and stand by her like 
aman? What sort of a pitiful cur was 
he that he didn’t come, now he was free 
to do it, and stand by her like a man? He 
disposed of Charley Ashley’s mild plea 
with still greater impatience. Perhaps 
she had forbidden him tocome. ‘ Would 
I have been kept away by any forbid- 
ding?” Heathcote said to himself with- 
out knowing it. Then he came back from 
the corners in which such suggestions lay, 
feeling uneasy, feeling wroth and uncom- 
fortable, and took his stand again before 
the fire. “* Perhaps you will give me a little 
advice about the money I wanted,” he 
said to Mr. Loseby. This was safer on 
the whole than suffering himself to stray 
into foolish fancies as to what he would 
have done, or would not have done, sup- 
posing an impossible case — supposing he 

ad made his appearance a year sooner; 
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before there was any complication of any 
unsatisfactory “fellow” with the image 
of his cousin Anne. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
LAWN TENNIS AND ITS PLAYERS. 


“ THERE is a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will.” An 
evidence of this, as strong as anything to 
be found in the theological writings of 
Dr. Paley, is descernible in the singular 
circumstance of the mania for rinking 
preceding the quite rational enthusiasm 
for lawn tennis. Now that the nation is 
restored to its sound mind, it can per- 
ceive without difficulty that nothing could 
have come out of rinking. A person re- 
volved round and round on a pair of 
wheeled skates, which gave him or her 
the appearance of having club-feet, to the 
discordant sounds of a bad band. This 
was rinking. And the monotony was 
—_ diversified when the person fell with 
violence on the end of his nose, and broke 
that feature of his face, or sprained his 
wrist, or had to be conveyed home in a 
cab, suffering from severe concussion of 
the brain. Such as it was, however, all 
classes were for a time quite demented 
on the subject of rinking. They imagined 
that they could rink without weariness or 
satiety for three hundred and sixty-five 
days of every year. Age would not 
wither, nor custom stale its infinite variety. 
Rinks were constructed in all parts of 
London, and in most of our country 
towns ; and then, all at once, rinking van- 
ished from the number of popular amuse- 
ments, like an unsubstantial pageant, 
faded. It left, however, some truly valu- 
able “racks” behind. Rinking was the 
herald and forerunner of a new and better 
dispensation. Its function was to pre- 
pare the earth for aworthier pastime. It 
devoted itself to straightening the crooked, 
and making the rough places smooth, 
until, in the fulness of time, lawn tennis 
appeared in a world fitted, by the multi- 
plicity of its skating rinks, to give it a 
worthy reception. 

Under any circumstances, such a game 
as lawn tennis would not have failed to 
achieve popularity and success. For, 
first of all, it is played with a ball and a 
bat; and human nature is so constituted 
that, given a ball and bat, it can obtain 
from these constituent elements a larger 
amount and a greater diversity of pleas- 
ure than from any other combination. 
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Then, it is not so difficult but that every 
one can play a little. It is not like crick- 
et, where a bad player has but a single 
chance, so to speak, and after hours of 
weary fielding, is pretty sure to be dis- 
missed with the first ball to obscurity and 
humiliation. It is not like real tennis, at 
which the beginner finds it altogether be- 
yond his capacity to get within five feet of 
the ball. Lawn tennis cheats the “ duffer” 
with the fond illusions of hope — 


Still it whispers promised pleasure, 
And bids the lovely scenes at distance hail. 


Until the very last stroke of a game has 
been played, there remains the possibility 
—the hope —that past failures may be 
redeemed by sudden and continuous suc- 
cess. The “duffer” aims at the ball and 
strikes only the vacant air; he puts the 
ball into the net; he sends it out of court 
— anywhere except where it ought to go 
— but there is no occasion for him to be 
reduced to absolute despair. If he has 
missed fifty chances, fifty others equally 
good are still awaiting him. And then 
the greatest “duffer” does occasionally 
succeed in accomplishing a “return.” 
That constitutes a delirious moment. He 
summons his friends and his neighbors to 
rejoice with him, and no more remembers 
the anguish of repeated failures. For it 
is to be noted that, when a “duffer” 
makes a return, he generally scores an 
ace—a duffer’s return being as little 
looked for by the opposing side as the 
proverbial bolt out of a blue sky. And 
Mr. W. Renshaw himself could do no 
more. Then again all the adjuncts of 
lawn tennis are such as to invest it with 
an exceeding delight and fascination. An 
English lawn, with the grass like velvet 
beneath one’s feet, the summer sunlight 
glancing amid the foliage of the trees, 
the bright colors of the flower-beds around, 
the strawberries, the iced claret-cup. 
Those who have not played lawn tennis 
under these conditions, are persons to be 
profoundly commiserated. But though, 
as I have said, lawn tennis under any 
conditions, must have become a highly 
~ game, the play could never have 

een carried to its present perfection — 
the latent possibilities of the game would 
never have been so thoroughly discovered 
— but for the existence of disused skat- 
ing-rinks. These not merely furnished a 


number of ready-made courts, but they 
supplied a pattern from which others 
might be constructed. They showed how 
the game might be made independent of 
summer weather, and a carefully tended 
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lawn, and so placed it within the reach of 
thousands, summer and winter, who oth- 
erwise could not have played at all. 

The object of the present paper is to 
trace the successive modifications in the 
style of play which the game has under- 
gone since its first introduction. It is so 
universal an amusement at present, that 
such a narrative, however imperfectly ex- 
ecuted, cannot fail to be of interest to 
many. I shall assume that all readers of 
this paper are acquainted with the rules of 
the game. Originally, then, the chief ob- 
ject of the lawn-tennis player was to ac- 
quire the art of striking the ball as it is 
struck at real tennis; “putting cut on the 
ball,” this stroke was commonly called, 
And there can be no question that, in the 
early and innocent days of lawn tennis, 
the “ putting of cut on the ball” was a 
highly effective device. It caused the 
ball, upon touching the ground, to rise at 
an unexpected angle, which to the Jawn- 
tennis “ duffer” is a most disconcertin 
occurrence. He either misses the bal 
altogether, or strikes it with a violence 
which causes the spectator to suppose 
that he imagines the court to be about a 
quarter of a mile long. In the early days 
of “cut” the majority of lawn-tennis 
players were “duffers,” without being 
aware of it, and the subtleties of “cut” 
for a while completely overcame them. 
But gradually it became apparent that the 
men who “ put cut” on a ball were able 
to do so only in one particular way. Their 
returns bounded off at an angle, it was 
true, but always at the same angle; and 
when the angle had once been ascertained, 
a “en” ball became as easy to take as 
one that was not “cut.” Nay, in most 
cases it was easier. For in those early 
days, the pace at which a ball was re- 
turned diminished in proportion to the 
amount of “cut” that there was on it; 
and it is the swift ball which the inexpe- 
rienced player finds it most difficult to 
keep within court. The consequence was 
that the accomplished “ cutter ”’ of balls 
was not unfrequently hoist with his own 

etard. His antagonist, calculating be- 
orehand the angle at which the ball would 
rise, took his stand there, and sent it back 
straight and swift into the “ cutter’s ” 
court. A ball thus swiftly returned 
cannot, except rarely, be “cut” back; 
there is not time to get into the attitude 
roper for “ cutting ;” and so, as players 
earned to send in swift returns, “ cut- 
ting ” was deposed from its place of pre- 
eminence, and was regarded as of little 
value. There are, however, still to be 
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seen players who fondly cling to the old 
“cutting” stroke; like ghosts they 
“haunt the places where their power has 
died ;” but they are as men fighting with 
bows and arrows against modern arms of 
precision. The “cut” has lost all the 
awe-inspiring qualities which originally 
invested it. It has been found out; and 
although there are moments in a rall 
when the “cut” can be employed wit 
great effect, it no longer forms a promi- 
nent feature in the style of the best play- 
ers. Those who cling to “cut” have to 
content themselves with their excellence 
therein. They are not “in” the game as 
it is played at present. 

The second great change in the method 
of play was brought about by Mr. W. 
Renshaw. He came up from Cheltenham 
to London, and brought with him a tre- 
mendously swift and difficult overhand 
service, and the practice of volleying at 
the net. Volleying at the net had, to a 
certain extent, been practised before his 
time. Mr. Spencer Gore, who won the 
gold cup at Wimbledon on the first occa- 
sion that it was competed for, had achieved 
his success mainly by volleying. But Mr. 
W. Renshaw was the first player who 
showed what could be done by means of 
“volleying at the net.” Exceedingly ac- 
tive, and gifted with an accurate eye and 
a quick hand, he “placed” his volleys 
with a skill and certainty which, until 
then, had never been witnessed in a lawn- 
tennis court. For awhile he carried all 
before him. The returns from the base 
line were not then nearly so swift as they 
have since become, and this circumstance 
rendered “ volleying at the net” doubly 
fatal. All players began, in imitation of 
W. Renshaw, to study the art of volleying 
at the net. At this time the “ volleyer ” 
stood as near to the net as the rules of 
the game would allow him, and it was not 
supposed to be possible to volley effi- 
ciently from the back of the court. There 
are, however, great accompanying weak- 
nesses in a position close to the net. A 
player in such a situation defends but a 
small portion of the court. A “return” 
can be tossed over his head; there is 
space on his right hand and on his left 
for a ball to pass him; and it is difficult, 
if standing close to the net, so to volleya 
hard-hit return that it shall not go beyond 
the base line. The mere force of the re- 
bound, unless the racquet is very care- 
fully handled, will carry the ball out of 
court. The effects, therefore, of Mr. Ren- 
shaw’s new game of “volleying at the 
net,” were to compel players to cultivate 





“ placing” as an accomplishment of first 
necessity to him who would excel at lawn 
tennis, and also to get more and more 
pace into the returns, so as to drive the 
volleyer to the back of the court, when he 
became merely as other men —a Samson 
shorn of his locks. 

The two players who, in those days — 
—ie., about two years ago — were most 
successful in encountering Mr. W. Ren- 
shaw by these means, were Mr. Erskine 
and Mr. Lawford. An unfortunate acci- 
dent has compelled Mr. Erskine to retire 
from the contests of lawn tennis, and 
the game has thereby lost one of its finest 
exponents. But Mr. Lawford’s fine play 
is still to be seen; and it is remarkable, 
amid much else that is excellent in it, for 
the tremendous swiftness and severity of 
his “returns” from the base line. There 
is no other player who can drive a ball 
transversely across the court at such a 
rapid rate as Mr. Lawford. This par- 
ticular return is, I imagine, due to a long 
series of contests with Mr. Renshaw, 
when the fortunes of a set depended upon 
the measure of success with which Ren- 
shaw could be driven away from the net. 
Comparing the play of these two eminent 
masters of the craft, I think that of Ren- 
shaw might be defined as the play of a 
man who has a natural genius for the 
game; that of Lawford, as the result of 
persistent practice. Renshaw’s style is 
as graceful as the performance is excel- 
lent; his hardest strokes are made with- 
out apparent effort, and he has a really 
wonderful aptitude for meeting new and 
sudden difficulties with equally new and 
unexpected displays of dexterity. Law- 
ford, on the other hand, is an ungraceful 
player, and it is sheer industry and per- 
severance which have enabled him to 
reach his present high standard of exccl- 
lence. The matches of last year seemed 
to show that play from the base line had a 
slight superiority over volleying from the 
net. Mr. Renshaw won the Irish cham- 
pionship, it is true, but he was defeated 
both at Prince’s, and again at Wimbledon; 
and, in both these tournaments, the final 
ties were played almost entirely from the 
base line. On Prince’s Ground, the final 
match was between Mr. Lawford and Mr. 
E. Lubbock , at Wimbledon, between the 
former gentleman and Mr. Hartley. Bet- 
ter lawn tennis, as played from the base 
line, has, I suppose, never been seen than 
in these two matches. In the contest be- 
tween Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Lawford 
there was one rally where the ball was re- 
turned over the net no less than eighty- 
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three times; and Mr. Hartley, who beat 
Mr. Lawford by three sets to one, is the 
best player from the base line which the 
game has yet produced. But this year 
there was an entire change of method in 
the play; and Mr. E. Lubbock and Mr. 
Hartley, not having marched with the 
times, were defeated with surprising ease 
and quickness. The victor this 
all the great matches has been Mr. W. 
Renshaw. He has retained the Irish 
championship, he has won the silver cup 
at Prince’s, and he has wrested the Wim- 
bledon gold cup’from Mr. Hartley, after 
that gentleman had retained it for two 
years. But, over and above this, his vic- 
tory at Wimbledon has been far more 
than an ordinary victory. There are for 
this tournament some forty or fifty en- 
tries, and these are paired off by lots. 
Now, it might easily happen that an in- 
ferior player should live almost to the 
close of such a competition, because, in 
the drawing, he had the good fortune to 
be paired with antagonists weaker than 
himself. The players competent to cope 
with Mr. Renshaw on anything like equal 
terms, can be counted on the fingers of a 
man’s hand. Exclusive of Mr. Hartley, 
they are— Mr. E. Lubbock, Mr. Wood- 
house, Mr. Lawford, and Mr. Richardson; 
and either by accident or arrangement, 
all these players, instead of contending 
against each other, were successively met 
and vanquished by Mr. Renshaw. Thus, 
he has not only won the gold cup, but in 
the process of doing so has actually met 
and defeated every possible competitor 
for that prize. This result is due mainly 
to his masterly volleying from the centre 
of the court. This is the latest modifica- 
tion which the game has undergone. I 
have already explained the weaknesses 
inseparable from volleying close to the 
net. A player who, standing on the ser- 
vice line, can volley effectively from that 
position, gets the better of most of these. 
He is sufficiently distant from the rest, to 
give him time to get to a ball to his right 
or his left; it is, of course, very much 
more difficult to toss a ball over his head 
than when he took his stand close to the 
net; and a hard return from the base line 
striking his racquet, has a far greater 
space for its rebound — the chance, there- 
fore, of its being carried out of court, is 
, greatly diminished. This change in tac- 
. tics has rendered the playing of the game 
a far more delicate and difficult matter 
than it has ever been before. The 


“placing” of every return has to be 
judged with the nicest accuracy, the ob- 
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ject being so to return the ball that it 
shall be impossible for your adversary to 
return it without abandoning his central 
station on the service line. A _ hard, 
straight return from the back of the court, 
rarely succeeds in accomplishing this if 
one’s adversary is at all skilled in volley- 
ing. Such a ball can be volleyed back 
with a swiftness which is nearly certain 
to score an ace. The most effective 
stroke for routing a man standing on the 
service line is a ball tossed in the air, so 
as to descend almost perpendicularly a 
few paces behind the spot on which he 
stands. Not only must he run back to 
return such a stroke, but it is all but im- 
possible to volley it, except gently. Any 
attempt to put severity into such a volley, 
will in nine cases out of ten carry the ball 
far beyond the base line. Consequently, 
the rallies in the great games of this year 
have had none of that monotonous charac- 
ter which belonged to the long-drawn-out 
contests of last year from the base lines. 
If not so protracted as those, they have 
been much more exciting and diversified, 
consisting now of a rapid interchange of 
volleys from the service line; or, when 
one of the players had been dislodged 
from that vantage ground, of a series of 
endeavors on his part so to “ place” the 
ball that, driving his opponent back, he 
might recover the lost point of strength. 
The an pt that is firmly planted in the 
centre of the court, on the service line, is 
tolerably certain to win the rally. 

Such is the new method of play which 
Mr. W. Renshaw has carried to so great 
perfection. Not only do his volleys sur- 
pass those of other mt Rae in accuracy of 
placing and certainty of return, but he has 
two strokes which are, in a special sense, 
his own private property. They are his 
“half volleys,” and the returns, which 
have come to be known as “ Renshaw 
smashes.” A half volley, if properly man- 
aged, is a most effective return; a ball 
taken on the half volley flies back into an 
adversary’s court with a most swift and 
perplexing spin upon it; but to “ place ”a 
half volley is, I think, the achievement 
most difficult to accomplish in lawn ten- 
nis. In fact, with the exception of W. 
Renshaw, I have never seen a player who 
could be trusted to return a half volley so 
as to place it on some pre-determined 
spot. The “ Renshaw smash ” is astroke 
of a very different kind. It consists in 
taking on the volley a tossed ball, and 
beating it down on the ground with im- 
mense force. Most players who attempt 
this stroke. merely send the ball flying 
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miles out of court; W. Renshaw can do 
it three times out of four. I question if 
the “ Renshaw smash ” be intrinsically so 
difficult a stroke to return as it looks. 
The force with which the ball is struck to 
the ground gives it also a long and high 
rebound, thus allowing a cool and imper- 
turbable player ample time in which to 
et at and return it. Sucha player is Mr. 

ichardson ; and I have seen him return 
one “smash” after another, until Ren- 
shaw, rendered frenzied and desperate, 
has “smashed” the ball out of court. 
Mr. Woodhouse, too, in his contest at 
Wimbledon against Mr. Renshaw, re- 
turned three of those “smashes” in quick 
succession, ultimately scoring the ace. 
But if not intrinsically difficult, there can 
be no question that the “Renshaw 
smash” is eminently demoralizing to the 
firmest and most composed players. It 
startles the mind, and dazzles the eye, so 
that the hand cannot execute what is re- 
quired of it to do. How completely the 
ame had been changed by this volleying 
rom the service line was shown when Mr. 
E. Lubbock and Mr. Hartley had to con- 
tend against Mr. Renshaw. At the close 
of last year, no names stood higher in 
the roll of lawn-tennis players than those 
of these two gentlemen, and they are, be- 
yond question, very admirable players, but 
they have neglected volleying. And the 
consequence was that Mr. Renshaw 
slaughtered them with ease and affluence 
by three sets tolove. What an unlooked- 
for falling off was there! Many a lawn- 
tennis player, whose reputation had been 
built upin the safe security of a country 
district by elaborate “cuttings ” and simi- 
lar obsolete devices, as he beheld this 
instructive spectacle must have felt con- 
strained to whisper to his own mind, “I, 
too, am no better than a duffer; I cannot 
volley from the service line.” As a player 
from the base line, it is probable that Mr. 
Hartley is a more accomplished performer 
than Mr. E. Lubbock; but the latter can 
volley to a certain extent; so that, while 
he made at times a good fight of his bat- 
tle, the champion of two years, who can- 
not volley at all, contrived to score only 
two games out of the entire three sets — 
a warning to all players vainly puffed up 
with the knowledge which edifieth not, to 
wit, — lawn tennis played only from the 
base line. 

Mr. W. Renshaw I have already de- 
scribed as a player of genius. It is hard 
to conceive of any one being a greater 
adept at the game than he is; but one gen- 

_ Yeman there is in London, who, if he 





chose to cultivate his powers, might wrest 
his ascendancy from the Wimbledon 
champion. This is Mr. Swainson Ak- 
royd, of the Maida Vale Lawn Tennis 
Club. His natural gifts for playing the 
game are more striking, perhaps, \than 
even those of Mr. Renshaw. Tall, active, 
and long in the arm, he has a reach which 
seems to extend to every corner of the 
court. He can volley, half volley, has a 
difficult service, and his back-handed play 
is incomparably the most severe I have 
ever seen. The ball is sent whishing 
across the net with a downward cut upon 
it, which keeps it from rising above an 
inch or two after it has touched the 
ground. But Mr. Swainson Akroyd is 
not sufficiently impressed with the moral 
obligation incumbent upon all lawn-ten- 
nis players to develop their powers to the 
utmost. He will plead, if exhorted to do 
so, that he has “ business in the City,” or 
some such frivolous excuse; as if lawn 
tennis were not the chief end and object 
of a man’s existence. This painfully 
mistaken view of life hinders him from 
attaining the certainty of play which is 
essential to success, and which is attaina- 
ble only by constant practice. Leaving 
him, therefore, out of the reckoning, after 
Mr. Renshaw, the most accomplished 
players are Mr. Lawford and Mr. Rich- 
ardson. At the present moment these 
two gentlemen are as nearly equal as it is 
possible for two players to be. After the 
match at Wimbledon between Mr. Ren- 
shaw and Mr. Hartley, Messrs. Richard- 
son and Lawford played a match for a 
cup presented by Mr. Locker. In every 
game some one must win; and on this 
occasion victory remained with Mr. Rich- 
ardson after a most exciting struggle, and 
some of the finest lawn tennis I have ever 
seen. But the players were so equal that 
there was not a disgue to choose between 
them. Nevertheless, supposing that they 
do not change their respective methods 
of play, I believe that Mr. Richardson 
will be the superior of Mr. Lawford by 
this time next year. Mr. Lawford’s re- 
turns are the more severe, but Mr. Rich- 
ardson excels in placing and volleying: 
and it is by placing and volleying that, 
for the future, lawn-tennis players must 
achieve success. The fourth = om in the 
hierarchy of first-rate players belongs, in 
my opinion, to Mr. Woodhouse, of the 

est Middlesex Lawn Tennis Club; the 
fifth to Mr. E. Renshaw. Then comes a 
miscellaneous horde of what may be 
called “good players;” men who would 
be victorious on most grounds, except 
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when pitted against the five or six first- 
rate players. Chief among these is Mr. 
Jenkins, of the Maida Vale Lawn Tennis 
Club, a very accomplished player, of 
whom it is difficult to say why he does 
not stand in the first rank; Mr. Cole, of 
the West Middlesex Lawn Tennis Club, 
who, if he would but acquire the art of 
volleying, would find few men capable of 
beating him; Mr. Braddell, the Oxford 
University champion; and Mr. G. Law, 
who in the quite inferior diversions of the 
cricket-field, allows his powers as a lawn- 
tennis player, tofust in him unused. Be- 
yond the “good players,” again, there is 
a vast multitude whom no man can num- 
ber. This is the great army of “ duffers,” 
male and female, and who are the cause 
of much anguish and bitterness of spirit 
to the earnest and conscientious lawn- 
tennis player. A writer in a weekly con- 
temporary has described the “ duffer” 
with some vivacity, and in considerable 
detail; and as the description has an un- 
mistakable flavor of personal experience, 
I transcribe it here: — 


The enjoyments of the lawn-tennis party are 
of a chequered character. At such gatherings 
there is certain to be, in the shape of the 
duffer, 

The little pitted speck in garnered fruit, 
Which, rotting inwards, slowly moulders all. 

The duffer is of various kinds. The most 
objectionable, perhaps, is he who, with no 
proper sense of the high duties to which he 
is being called, professes his willingness to 
“make up a set.” This duffer is generally 
under an impression that the game is one 
which can be played at once by the light of 
nature. The success which attends the strokes 
of one player rather than those of another, he 
attributes to an inscrutable good luck. He 
rarely gets within a foot of the ball, and his 
functions as a player are almost exclusively 
limited to beating the air with an unprofitable 
racquet. The duffer can nearly always be 
recognized at a garden party by the elaborate- 
ness of his “get up.” It has been sometimes 
conjectured that he regards a suit of “ flan- 
nels” as invested with magical properties, like 
Mr. Tennyson’s “white samite, mystic, won- 
derful,” and that they impart skill and dex- 
terity to him who wears them. Ladies play a 
great deal at lawn tennis, and are nearly always 
duffers, though rarely of so objectionable a 
type as the masculine duffer. They are, for 
the most part, conscious of their deficiencies 
— playing, indeed, more for the sake of the 
costume than for the game—and exhibit a 
laudable desire to keep as much as possible 
out of the way of their partners. The mascu- 
line duffer will rarely accept this self-sacrificing 
véle. He will rush in where angels would fear 
to tread, regardless of the havoc he causes, 





Few ladies become good players at lawn ten- 
nis, or indeed, at any game, because so few 
ladies play for the sake of the game. They 
play for spectacular purposes. They are 
troubled with fears lest they should be growing 
too red in the face. They won’t run, lest the 
action should be ungraceful. A gentleman 
will shut himself up in a lonely and desolate 
court, and there, for hours, in the society of 
an unsympathetic marker, devote himself to 
“practise,” until he has acquired the thing he 
is aiming at — Sic itur ad astra. But there are 
few ladies touched by so conscientious a sense 
of the solemn responsibilities of lawn tennis. 
To the enthusiastic player who pursues Jawn 
tennis in an earnest and reverent spirit, the 
presence of the duffer, whether male or female, 
is a grievous affliction. It is the a/iguid amari 
welling up in a fountain of sweets — the abom- 
ination of desolation standing in the place 
where it ought not. His feelings are much 
injured by the reiterated incapacities of the 
duffer. But there are also moments of con- 
solation. The duffer is awkward with his 
racquet. Not unfrequently, in striking at a 
ball he will smite the knuckles of his left hand, 
causing himself to evince thereby lively mani- 
festations of pain. Atsuch moments the lawn- 
tennis player feels that he is witnessing a 
solemn act of retributive justice, and is cheered 
by the sight. Again, the duffer labors under 
an irremediable inability to judge of distance 
and direction. A ball coming at him at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour, he generally con- 
cludes will never reach him, unless he rushes 
precipitately forward and receives it, bullet- 
wise, in the chest. After accomplishing this 
feat, the duffer has, sometimes, been seen to 
gasp as if momentarily breathless. A duffer 
gasping from the consequences of his own 
misconduct, is a spectacle solacing and full of 
refreshment to the earnest and reverent lawn- 
tennis player. 


This description, it must be admitted, 
is somewhat acrid and unfair. Every 
player must be a duffer to begin with. 
And there are duffers and duffers. The 
foregoing is a description of the aggres- 
sive duffer who conceives himself to be a 
player before he has mastered the rudi- 
ments of the game. But there is a duffer 
of another kind —the duffer who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, hopes to 
get glory and honor at Wimbledon and 
elsewhere. This is a man to be encour- 
aged ; and, for his benefit, I will set down 
a few random hints on how to become 
a player, which, I trust, he will turn to 
better account than the transcriber has 
succeeded in doing. The altogether in- 
dispensable requisite for success as a 
lawn-tennis player is imperturbability of , 
temperament. And this it is which the 
neophyte finds most difficult to acquire. 
He thinks he will never reach a ball in 






time unless he rushes towards it with such 
devouring speed, that the ball is ten feet 
behind him before he has pulled up suf- 
ficiently to make the blow he intended. 
A player must, of course move towards a 
fast-flying and distant ball with rapidity, 
but he ought to retain full control over 
his movements; and, above all things, 
he must be careful not to throw into his 
stroke any portion of the impetus derived 
from the preceding run. The balls which 
are hit out of court are mostly those 
which have been struck after a long pre- 
ceding run, and they are sent out of court 
because the player has not been able to 
pull up, and come to a stand before mak- 
ing his stroke. In this matter of imper- 
turbability Mr. W. Renshaw is a model 
which all lawn-tennis players should set 
up as theirideal. If his antagonist in the 
opposite court suddenly vanished from 
sight in a blue flame, I am confident that 
this accomplished player would exhibit no 
outward sign of emotion. It is, of course, 
given to few players to attain to this 
elevated standard of insensibility, but it 
should be their earnest endeavor to ap- 
proximate thereto. 

Another rule which the inexperienced 
Jawn-tennis player should sedulously ob- 
serve, is not to try for too much. The 
young lawn-tennis player is, as a rule, a 
great deal too anxious to (as he calls it) 
“kill the ball.” He wants to make every 
return a difficult stroke. No lobs for him; 
every return shall be made a couple of 
inches above the net, and, in point of celer- 
ity, resemble an express train. The conse- 
quence is that he does “kill the ball,” but 
almost invariably on the wrong side of 
the net. And here again he may learn a 
lesson from any of the eminent players I 
have mentioned in the foregoing pages. 
There is nothing more admirable in their 
play than the patience and self-restraint 
with which they are content zo¢ to make 
difficult returns, until they can do so with 
an almost complete assurance of decisive 
success. 

A third rule is never, if it can be 
avoided, to strike a ball on the rebound 
while it is still on the rise. The proper 
time to strike is when the ball has turned, 
and is on its way towards the ground. 
Then, whatever “screw” or “cut” may 
originally have been put upon the ball, 
has gone out of it, and its return is com- 
paratively easy. There are times, of 
course, when a ball must be struck on the 
rise. In those cases, the ball should be 
tossed in the air, or the chances are that 
the mere force of the rebound, if it be 
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sent straight back, will carry it out of 
court. 

When the lawn-tennis neophyte finds 
himself in a difficulty, his tendency is to 
strike at the ball wildly, and as hard as 
he can. This is a fatal mistake. Gener- 
ally, he misses the ball altogether, or, if 
he hits it, he does it with so much vio- 
lence that it is carried far out of court. 
In most cases, a hard and swift stroke 
should be returned quietly and gently. 
The net is not far off, and a very ee 
stroke suffices to carry a ball over it; 
while a ball thus lobbed over gives an 
almost irresistible temptation to the player 
in the opposite court to try if he cannot 
“kill” it; and he generally does so, but 
on /zs side of the net. Rules, however, 
are by themselves powerless to lead men 
to excellence in lawn tennis, as in other 
things. A player must bring some things 
with him — the original gifts of nature — 
before he can hope to play. If he has not 
an easy and flexible wrist ; if he cannot, 
almost as if by intuition, acquire the inde- 
scribable art of handling a racquet; if he 
has not a correct eye for the judgment of 
distance, he will never become a player. 
Even with all these advantages, he cannot 
hope greatly to excel, unless he has the 
opportunity of constantly playing with a 
better man than himself. There is noth- 
ing more fatal to progress in this game 
than to be the best player of the “set” 
to which you chance to belong. To this, 
in a great measure, I attribute Mr. Hart- 
ley’s defeat at Wimbledon this year. 
Away up in Yorkshire, how was it pos- 
sible for him to find a foeman worthy of 
his steel? The splendid play exhibited 
by Mr. W. Renshaw is the outcome of 
hundreds of hard battles with men of 
equal excellence with himself. But Mr. 
Hartley, instead of crossing swords week 
after week with players Tike Lawford, 
Richardson, Woodhouse, Akroyd, and 
others, has probably had nothing more 
formidable to contend with than a cohort 
of “ duffers.”” How, in such a case, was 
it possible for him to learn to volley from 
the service line? The best player in a 
set almost unavoidably conceits himself 
to be a stronger player than he is. He 
has acquired a thorough mastery: of so 
much of the game as he has ever seen, 
and how is he to guess that there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreampt of in his philosophy? It is a 
terrible awakening to such an one when 
he is brought for the first time into con- 
flict with a first-rate player. Those ter- 
ribly severe returns which were wont to 
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strike terror and confusion to the minds 
of the duffers with whom he has been 
wont to play, he finds to be neither severe 
nor terrible as matters now stand. In 
place of that easy and majestic suprem- 
acy which he had no difficulty in main- 
taining in his own set, he finds himself 
sent flying from one end of the court to 
the other in a most hot, breathless, and 
undignified fashion. Howchanged, alas! 
from the man he had fondly imagined him- 
self to be. 

“From spur to plume, a very star of 
tournament!” If a duffer—one of his 
habitual victims — should chance to be 
present while he is thus driven and tossed 
about under the domination of a superior 
will, the anguish of the experience may 
be said to reach its culminating point. 
The airy dreams of his ambition tumble 
in ruins around him, and he feels inclined 
to cry aloud in bitterness of spirit, “ I am 
a miserable duffer, and deeper than did 
plummet ever sound I'll drown my rac- 
quet.” Fora time he sinks into a state 
like the melancholy of Prince Hamlet; 
the earth becomes a pestilential congre- 
gation of vapors; man delights not him, 
nor woman either. But he recovers grad- 
ually, and recommences lawn tennis, a 
sadder but a wiser man. 

RoBERT D. OsBorn. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


THE DEFENCE OF STANDERTON, 


A WorD about our position will explain 
much of that which follows. 

The Vaal River is a considerable stream, 
running, roughly speaking, east and west. 
On approaching Standerton from New- 
castle the traveller sees in front of him 
the Vaal, and beyond it the town stretch- 
ing out towards the north for half a mile. 
Immediately before him is the deep cut- 
ting which leads to the “drift;” on the 
left, a mile away, on rising ground, is the 
camp and fort. The town itself lies ina 
basin, about a mile square, the rim of 
which, to begin on the right of the “ drift,” 
runs away north, when it turns toward a 
high, flat-topped hill on the left — Stand- 
er’s Kop. Between this hill and the camp 
the ground appears tolerably level. 

This rim is dotted with sopfies, tiny 
hills of boulders here and there. The 
first, on the right of the town, is called 
Graveyard Koppie, because of the grave- 





yard below it; a mile further on is an- 
other, Hotel Koppie; a little beyond is 
North Koppie; thence the ridge, cut by 
the line of the Heidelberg road, trends 
west to a koppie, a spur of Stander’s Kop, 
called by us Froom’s Koppte; then a mile 
of flat and the fort. Outside this line of 
koppies the open ve/d¢ stretches to the 
horizon. 

A curious incident of the siege occurred 
on the 7th January. At daybreak we saw 
that an earthwork had been put up in the 
night on the high ground across the river, 
nine hundred yards distant from, and 
threatening the town, as well as all the 
ground between it and the fort. Already 
two sides were exposed to fire, and now 
this work closed up the third, besides 
commanding our life of road with the 
town, where our water lay; and the per- 
plexity thus caused us may be imagined. 
The earthwork was large enough to hold 
fifty men, lay on the top of a ridge against 
which our advance would be up a bare 
slope, perfectly adapted to defensive fire, 
and was commanded by the stony koppie 
to the left, which the Boers held. We 
had been warned against traps, and this 
looked a veritable one. So we set to 
work to put up traverses against it, chang- 
ing round the openings in our defended 
houses, intending to wait and see what 
was to come. 

That afternoon two natives volunteered 
to cross the river and burn a house near 
the “drift” which, if occupied by the 
Boers, would have caused no great mis- 
chief; and this done, finding no notice 
taken of them by the new work, which 
was just above, the pair ran on to it, 
crouching much, and with their guns 
ready, reached it, only to find it empty. 
We watched them pulling it down, throw- 
ing the sods right and Teft; in ten min- 
utes it was level, and they turned back, 
the Dutch on the koppie walking up just 
too late, and firing at them as they came 
down, which they did in safety, bringing 
with them two spades left to finish the 
work that night,—and got a good sub- 
scription from the townspeople for their 
daring. 

1 expected that they would try to build 
it up again during the night, and fixed two 
rifles on a rest, laying them on the spot, 
having first got the range with half-a- 
dozen shots, and fired them at intervals 
through the night, with the desired effect, 
for next morning no fresh trace was to be 
seen. Thus one of the most formidable 
features of the siege ended. We heard 
afterwards that the work was constructed 






for a couple of guns provided by the Free 
State, which, however, never came. 

Very frequently we saw the rebels with 
a wagon cutting down the telegraph poles, 
a long way off; but as soon as we went 
after them, they left, and got away before 
we could get up. These poles stood up 
to within twelve hundred yards north of 
the town, counting from our most ad- 
vanced post; across the river they disap- 
peared much nearer, as we could not get 
about there so easily. The mention of 
traverses reminds me of another incident. 
Outside the fort I left the tents standing 
through the siege to show the Boers that 
we cared so little for their fire. The men 
were not in them, but this the Boers were 
not expected to know, although at first I 
had great trouble to keep the men from 
using them; and it was not till two had 
been severely wounded when sitting un- 
der canvas that the order was obeyed. 

With the officers it was different, their 
tents were a little further off, partly pro- 
tected by the fort; and they were used to 
dress in of a morning. But even for that 
short time in them we were not safe; the 
enemy knew when we went into them, and 
fired at them all the time, so that in a 
short while there was not one but what 
showed several bullet-holes. I had a 
narrow escape myself; a bullet cutting 
through the tent at my back, striking the 
carpet on which my feet rested, and fly- 
ing up to lodge underneath the table on 
which my glass stood —I was shaving at 
the time. 

To lessen this danger, most of us made 
traverses of boxes inside. One more in- 
genious than the rest fixed his in the 
shape of the letter V, each side parallel 
to the hill that commanded it, and from 
the secure position of the apex enjoyed 
his tub and laughed at bullets. These 
traverses got well riddled to show how 
many lives they saved, the bullets playing 
strange freaks with the owner’s clothes 
inside. They would go through half-a- 
dozen articles, making as many holes in 
each as there were folds. One I remem- 
ber went through an ulster coat, some 
towels, a dress-suit, some underclothing, 
and a blanket — lodging in the last, which 
was too much for it. 

There was an opening in the wall divid- 
ing the fort just large enough to creep 
through by stooping, and one day the fel- 
lows opposite must have discovered it, for 
all at once four bullets came through it in 
as many minutes. Inside was our sleep- 
ing-shed and dining-room, a place about 
ten feet square, usually full; fortunately 
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no one was hit, but we at once put up a 
traverse and saved ourselves from fresh 
visitors. All the shots were fired at the 
forts; the town was saved from them by 
these, which kept the Boers at a respect- 
ful distance. This was what I wanted, as 
there were women there and little chil- 
dren; and putting sentiment aside, a 
wounded woman would have tried us 
sadly. 

One bullet is recorded to have hit the 
town, and became historical from its ec- 
centric course. It came one night. The 
parson, who was strolling round, heard it 
but did not tumble down, for two reasons : 
it did not hit him; and if he had fallen, 
men, thinking him wounded, might have 
rushed out to pick him up, thus exposing 
more to fresh bullets. It then went into 
a man’s trousers-pocket, ran round out- 
side him out at the other; hit a volunteer 
on the boot, not vitally ; struck the roof of 
the court-house, nearly killing a sergeant 
on the doorstep, and then went on an- 
other four hundred yards, where it hopped 
about on the roof of the hotel, and finally 
disappeared. But that was an exception 
to most of our bullets, which were not all 
so comical. 

On the 8th January the fire from Stand- 
er’s Kop got troublesome, and a man 
having been shot from there, we threw up 
in the night our first rifle-pit against that 
position, — a pit which grew bit by bit 
until it became our most formidable out- 
work, garrisoned night and day with fif- 
teen men, well provided with food and 
ammunition. It could only possibly be 
relieved during the dark, on account of 
the fire it was always exposed to. Soon 
after its construction a second pit was 
made, flanking it on the left, and held as 
was the first; and to these two works out 
on the open veldt was, I think, to be at- 
tributed our ability to hold the place as 
we did. This fact was well recognized 
by the men in them, and very proud of 
them they were. They made a Union- 
jack, and hoisted it under a volley of 
cheers and bullets. On these dropping 
near they would run out and pretend to 
pick them up, shouting “Play up!” In- 
deed I had to check their fondness for 
the game — it was too dangerous. Often 
the right work was knee-deep in water, 
drainage being hopeless; yet the men 
lived on and never grumbled. Towards 
the end of the siege a bit of the parapet 
fell in owing to the incessant rain, and 
from it (it was no bigger than a tea-tray) 
they picked out three hundred bullets. So 
much for the fire it had stood. 
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THE DEFENCE OF STANDERTON. 


During the armistice the Boers wanted 
to come down the hill opposite to a gar- 
den, the same we had occupied on our 
fizst sortie; but at the first sign of a man 
trying to descend he got a warning bullet, 
and ran back faster than he came. Think- 
ing it a pity the stuff they came down for 
should be wasted (it grew in neutral 
ground of no use to either side), I told 
the men to let the Boers know they might 
come down and pick it. On this a man 
of voice, elected by his comrades, put his 
handkerchief on his ramrod, walked out 
half-way, and shouted in a voice strongly 
= which no Boer could possibly 
have understood, “Come down, Johnnie, 
and pick yer scoff; we won’t shoot ye!” 
which delivered, he returned quite pleased 
with the success of his mission. The re- 
sult was that the Dutch, thinking it at 
least an offer of surrender, sent off for 
their general, who came in post-haste, un- 
der a bigger flag than ours, to receive the 
conditions; and very much disgusted he 
was to find how little there was in the in- 
vitation. 

A few days later we set up a heliograph, 
made out of some looking-glasses pur- 
chased in the town, and directed the flash 
on Paade Kop, a hill thirty miles on the 
road to Newcastle, hoping that it would 
catch the eye of the expected column un- 
der Sir George Colley; the men being in- 
structed to flash out as soon as it was 
returned, “ Standerton all well —shall I 
come out to meet you?” Very hopeful 
were we in these early days, little dream- 
ing that it would be just two months be- 
fore we heard a word in reply, and then 
only a vague suggestion of disasters from 
the officer who relieved us with supplies, 
after the first armistice. The Dutch, cun- 
ning people, used to light fires in a circle 
when they saw the flash, and often ob- 
scured it; but we beat them in the end, 
and their fires went out, while our flash 
never ceased. 

The days now began to pass so like 
one another that the entries in my diary 
could be summed up in such remarks as 
— “Eighteen wagons passing to east. 
Movement on Free State road. Party of 
fifty men advanced on koppie, but retired 
on finding us prepared. Brisk firing all 
day, two men wounded.” 

On January 17th, I find the first men- 
tion of reduced rations —biscuit twice 
a week, and one pound of wood per man ; 
not anything serious, but warning us of 
what might come. 

On the same day a group of horsemen 
rode up to the top of Stander’s Kop, — 
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one in front evidently a person of author- 
ity,— and for some hours appeared en- 
gaged in devising an attack. This, as it 
appened, came to nothing; but we heard 
afterwards that the man in front was 
Joubert, and that the attack then devised 
included the placing of a gun in position 
somewhere on the Sill. The attack was 
to be made by nearly three thousand men, 
a force being sent from Heidelberg to 
strengthen the one already investing us; 
but matters just then looked so threaten- 
ing that the men were ordered to go on to 
the “ Nek” instead, and we were let off. 
We were quite ready for them, and per- 
haps the Dutch would have got as warm 
a reception as they cared for. 
I find my diary says, jotted down at the 
minute : — 


Made arrangements for a counter-attack 
against theirs; thirty men from town to hold 
koppie S.-W. 58th reinforced to forty-five 
men, holding rifle-pit in force, with groups of 
sentries in smaller pits,—rest in support. 
Myself with fifty men ready to move against 
the Kop for a front attack, both flanks being 
well assured. Mounted infantry saddled up in 
readiness to go out. Mounted spy at mid- 
night rode to the Kop to ascertain if any work 
was in course of construction at the piace 
chosen by the rebels, in which case I shall 
attack and destroy it. 


However, as we know, the attack came 
to nothing, and the spy reported all as it 
should be, no work being visible; so we 
lay down again to sleep in our boots, 
which was comfortable enough after a 
hard day’s work, though it sounds a little 
the reverse to those used to feather-beds 
and sheets. This sleeping in our clothes 
and boots became quite second nature: 
some of us had been at it since we landed 
for the Zulu war. Hardly one had slept 
between sheets in South Africa; and it 
was amusing to watch the various ways 
we had of turning in on our stretchers. 
One would arrange his blankets like a 
bag, and gradually wriggle into it, till 
only his nose appeared outside; another, 
Spartan-like in his disregard of comfort, 
lay with his jack-boots, inside which were 
his feet, sticking out at one end, while his 
head, in a red night-cap, appeared at the 
other. When it rained, our roof was 
none too clever at keeping it out; the 
drops had an irritating way of getting 
through every hole and cranny, dividing 
into spray, and sprinkling us as if from 
the rose of a watering-pot. On these oc- 
casions waterproof sheets were in requi- 
sition, and when pulled over the sleepers 
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below, gave them a striking resemblance 
to as many corpses laid out for burial. 

We held the koppie just above the 
town with a mixed force of our own men 
and volunteers. It was quite the key of 
the position, and could be reinforced very 
shortly in case of an attack. To lose it 
was to lose the town. 

One afternoon a good deal of firing was 
heard about this critical little hill: stray 
shots first, then volleys from the koppie, 
answered by more distant ones from the 
Dutch, till the firing became general. I 
could see our men in the shelters holding 
it, and blazing away, so we put out a 
picket in readiness to help them; but by 
the sound of the answering reports it was 
plain the attack was not very pronounced. 
Judge of my disgust when I saw them run- 
ning back by twos and threes, making for 
the town! The Boers must have made a 
feint with a small body to conceal the real 
attack by the mair. force, which must be 
showing all of a sudden from another 
point. It looked like it, and every mo- 
ment I expected to see the hill crowned 
with Boers; and the town, alive with silly 
people, women and children, whites and 
blacks, seemed to think so too, and gaped 
in anticipation of so novel a raree-show — 
all at the mercy of the bullets. But the 
officer in charge of the town saw his men 
retreating, and at once got out a reinforce- 
ment, taking it up the hill at the “ double,” 
and reaching it before the Dutch, who, 
suspecting a trap as usual, were by no 
means too anxious to be there till quite 
certain we had leftit. They occupied the 
koppie one thousand yards in front, and 
made fair shooting from the cover of the 
stones ; but after a little steady practice 
on our side, they thought better of it and 
stole away. We counted one hundred 
and fifty of them in one koppie, and no 
doubt had they found our hill not held 
they would have rushed in and given us 
some trouble, as it must have been re- 
taken, —and retaking koppies is nasty 
work, 

The mixture of soldiers and volunteers 
did not work well, as this affair showed; 
and from that time each did their duty 
separately, the men holding their posi- 
tions and the volunteers others; and both 
behaved excellently. With whom the 
scare started was not easy to determine. 
Certainly a volunteer had made himself 
conspicuous in his haste to reach the 
town, and was made an example of. At 
a parade next day he was dismissed the 
corps, his arms taken from him, and a 
speech delivered not altogether flattering 





to his courage as an Englishman. On 
the same occasion two others of the corps 
received my thanks for their behavior 
during the scare—thanks they never 
ceased to deserve till the end of the siege. 
About the soldiers who misbehaved at 
the same time, and their fate, I need not 
speak. 

The tendency of the civilians, the 
women especially, to run out of their 
houses and look on when any firing was 
heard, just as if securing the best seats 
ina theatre, was a more serious matter, 
and called for stringent measures. It 
would be terrible to have a woman hit 
before the men; and every inch of hospi- 
tal space was wanted. So the Landdrost 
was put in charge of the women and 
natives, with instructions to see them all 
under cover at the first sign of an attack ; 
and the arrangement worked admirably, 
though not without remonstrance from 
the fair creatures who were thus deprived 
of their woman’s right —the exercise of 
curiosity. 

The Boers used to jump up on rocks 
behind which they fired, and shout, and 
wave, making insulting gestures to the 
men, which put us about a bit, as we had 
to prevent our people from answering 
back: they thought they were bound te 
do so as soldiers. We did not know it 
then, but the tidings of each defeat of the 
column was passed on to us with these 
signs of delight and intimidation. One 
man was particularly good at this game, 
his speech being so full of barrack slang 
that we had little doubt but that he was a 
deserter from our side. Many such were 
known to be fighting against us. That 
deserters are not all of such a class, the 
following incident will show. 

A man deserted from the troops at 
Standerton some time before, and got 
clear away, setting up in business in a 
town in the Free State, where he was do- 
ing very well, till, hearing that war was 
imminent between his countrymen and 
the Boers, he left his business, came back 
to Standerton, and gave himself up. He 
was put in prison until the case was re- 
ported, when I released him, pending an 
application to the general for a free par- 
don. This I had the pleasure of handing 
to him soon after the siege, the poor fel- 
low’s lips trembling so with pleasure and 
anxiety that he had not the power to thank 
me. 

“ There’s something up, they are so 
quiet ;” or “ There’s a great deal of move- 
ment round us, something must be brew- 
ing,” were common sentences with all of 
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us; but on January 28th I find entered, 
“Stander’s Kop occupied by parties all 
along watching us ; evidently some plan is 
being hatched by the rebels.” And then 
extra precautions as usual. 

Next morning came confirmation that 
we were not far wrong. Curiously enough, 
on that day I had reconnoitred one of 
their laagers which wasuptheriver. We 
could count eight wagons in it; the 
ground about was favorable, and I re- 
solved to attack it in the early morning. 
But the activity just mentioned induced 
me to put it off for aday. And it was a 
piece of luck that I did, for that morning 
my scouts brought in word that this 
laager was on the move — forty-nine wag- 
ons, with two hundred men, — so well do 
the laagers conceal their positions, and 
the force holding them. I should have 
po with eighty men to attack a position 

expected was held by sixty at the out- 
side, and should have met my match, 
perhaps a bit more. So, on the principle 
enunciated by a character in Dickens, I 
scored a victory through having saved 
myself from suffering a defeat. 

The morning of this doubtful victory I 
was lying asleep on my stretcher (we all 
turned out about three o’clock until full 
daylight, when those who had been pot- 
tering’ about through the night took a 
nap: I was indulging in this), when I was 
awoke by a somewhat truculent specimen 
of my mounted volunteers, evidently with 
a load of importance on his mind to de- 
liver. 

He was a grizzly man, strung round 
with cartridges, clutching his carbine, and 
much out of breath. The tip of his snub 
nose was red; and he had the reputation 
of a murder, more or less, on his shoul- 
ders. A short time previous he had 
brought me a horse to sell; I was mount- 
ing the troop. It was an old favorite, 
had carried him in the Sekukuni war, and 
was cheap at twenty-five pounds. In the 
end I offered him twenty, when he shook 
his head and went away in disgust, to re- 
turn with the horse, and accept my offer, 
provided that he might keep him as his 
own mount. To this I again objected, 
when I got the animal at my own terms. 
I learned subsequently the horse had been 
intrusted to him by one of the townspeo- 
ple to sell for twenty pounds, anything 
above that sum which he could get being 
his own. Hence the Sekukuni story and 


its additions. 

This was the man who now came in 
upon me and began his tale. 

He had been out on vedette at day- 
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break, and had seen a native in the dis- 
tance coming towards him, “when,” he 
added with a heroic air, “ I made for him 
at once, sir, and captured him, and 
brought him in. He says he wants to see 
you, and no one else.” 

A black youth with a pleasant face, 
shivering with cold and wet, here peeped 
in with the usual oss, accompanied by 
the arm raised, and began to laugh as all 
natives, Zulus more than others, do when 
they wish to be serious. 

“Well, Johnnie; what do you want?” 

“ Me want general, sare; you general, 
sare?” 

“He says he wants to see the comman- 
dant, sir,” slid in the grizzly one. 

“ Yes, that’s me; now what is it?” 

“He won’t tell you, sir; he says he 
wants to see you alone.” 

“ Well, we are alone, go on.” 

“ No, sare, oder gentlemans here,” said 
the Zulu, pointing to my friends the doc- 
tor and one of the captains, who were sit- 
ting upon their stretchers on either side of 
me. 

“They are nothing—they are only 
friends ; go on.” 

“* No, sare; see you by self, not here if 
you please, sare.” 

“ He says he must see you quite alone, 
sir,” echoed the escort. So I had to get 
up and go into the office-tent, into which 
followed the Zulu, also the volunteer. The 
pair then with much secrecy pulled the 
curtain down, hooked up the sides, and 
closed the door. We only wanted the 
“Conspirators’ Chorus” to make the 
scene perfect. 

The Zulu had a small bundle of clothes 
over his shoulder, supported by a stick 
run through the knot; this he took down, 
and pulling out the stick, offered it to 
me. 

“ Yes, all right, but where is the letter, 
if that is what you have brought?” I 
asked. 

He replied by tapping the stick, still 
holding it out to me. 

‘“* He means it’s inthe stick, sir. Here, 
Johnnie, where is it, this end or that?” 
continued the volunteer, pulling out his 
clasp-knife and cutting away at one end. 

And so it turned out. The stick had 
been hollowed out, and a small roll of pa- 
per inserted, the hole being filled with a 
plug, when it was quite impossible to de- 
tect that it had been tampered with. The 
roll of paper contained a despatch from 
Pretoria, photographs of general orders, 
and a map of the road, all microscopic, 
and containing in a space smaller than a 
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child’s little finger a whole budget of 
news. It was addressed to Sir George 
Colley, commanding the troops at Stand- 
erton, where it was fully believed that he 
would be by the time the stick arrived. 
It was, as we learned long after, the day 
of Laing’s Nek, when he tried so well to 
redeem his word and to be with us. 

The secret of the Zulu being given up, 
he went outside, and at once became the 
centre of an admiring crowd of soldiers, to 
whom his adventures were like a page 
from the “Arabian Nights” after their 
newsless life. He was the hero of the 
hour. One man gave him a pair of trou- 
sers, another a coat, and a third an old 
wide-awake, which was immediately 
adorned with a tuft of black ostrich feath- 
ers, from under which his face peeped out 
with an air of self-complacency most 
amusing. 

The news he brought in his stick was 
nothing, however, to that which he told 
us. For three days he had been a pris- 
oner with the Dutch laager from Potchef- 
stroom, which had left that place, and was 
moving on to unite with the Boers be- 
fore Standerton to attack us. It counted 
one hundred and sixty wagons, which, at 
seven men apiece, the usual average, gave 
a reinforcement of eleven hundred men. 
The sudden move of the laager which we 
had noticed, appeared to back up the 
statement, as it had gone in the direction 
in which the new one was advancing, tak- 
ing up its fresh position not far from the 
Heidelberg road. 

Here was another menace threatening 
my weakest side, and fresh measures to 
meet it must be taken without delay. 
The advancing wagons had been left at 
Waterfall River, twenty miles distant, on 
the previous day, and would be here the 
same evening, giving us just the day for 
preparations. 

Breakfast ‘over, we occupied the two 
koppies lying to the north of the town, 
about a mile distant, one on either side 
of the road, and some twelve hundred 
yards apart, and commenced a work on 
each in readiness for occupation that even- 
ing; a third was also started on Grave- 
yard Koppie, thus surrounding the town 
on two sides with a line of small forts, 
the main work covering the third, and the 
river the fourth. An officer and twent 
men held each of the new forts, while 
was ready to start with one hundred men 
to the assistance of any that required it. 
This left a bare hundred to hold the fort 
and town; but I calculated, that if driven 
back from the outworks, the men would 





retire on the central defences, and form 
their garrisons. 

All day the mounted men were scouting 
about; we should have at least twenty 
minutes’ warning did the Boers come on. 
A second field-work was traced in front of 
the fort to assist the one already made, 
and was begun that night, as the place was 
under fire; and until cover was obtained 
all work had to be done in the dark. It 
was a day of real hard work, the officers 
and men toiling in their shirt-sleeves, 
neglecting meals in their determination to 
be a match for the Dutch; and so well 
did they succeed, that by nightfall the 
koppies were each topped by a stout work, 
loopholed, and strong enough to resist 
any ordinary attack. The garrisons were 
told off, and slept in each hom that day 
till the proclamation of peace without 
changing, —a plan the men liked, and 
one I always found worked better than 
any other. In the end we heard that the 
expected wagons had turned off within 
ten miles of us, and had made for a 
“drift” across the Vaal higher up. But 
the report of its advance did good service, 
pointing out our weak places, and so en- 
abling us to strengthen the position, until 
nothing but guns or accident could have 
forced it from us. 

That afternoon I read out the greater 
part of the Kafir’s despatch to the towns- 
people, much after the style of the town 
crier; but still it was the shortest and 
easiest way of letting every one know the 
truth. When people literally hunger for 
news it is best to tell them what you 
know, or the result will be rumors and 
reports both false and dispiriting. 

The Zulu promised to go on again after 
a day’s rest; so a fresh stick was got 
ready, another despatch added, and him- 
self provided with some money and food, 
and allowed to strut about as the hero of 
the hour—a ré/e he played to perfec- 
tion. 

The question ever present was food, 
and every day forced it more to the front. 
The soldiers I could keep under my hand, 
but waste and extravagance were too 
prevalent among the civilians. They had 
unlimited confidence in my ability to pro- 
duce supplies. So I suddenly seized all 
provisions in the town, going through 
every store and carting away the things 
taken; entering people’s houses, and ob- 
taining either a declaration that they 
could Tast so long without coming to me, 
or else taking everything and putting 
them on the ration list. The food, when 
collected, was placed in a store under 
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care of the Landdrost, with my former 
friend, who swore allegiance, rather than 
be shot, as storekeeper-general. A scale 
of rations was drawn up: mighty scanty 
it was —the highest eight ounces for a 
woman, either sago or meal, soon reduced 
to half; for children a mere mouthful. 

The principal storekeeper, a man who 
drove his carriage, and so a magnate 
among the rest, elected to find himself. 
So after a lecture on economy, and the 
necessity of keeping to his bargain of 
holding out for the time he had given in, 
he was allowed his own way. A few days 
later I happened to call in, when he 
said: — 

“ Ah, major, I’ve taken to heart what 
you said, and have stopped all waste. 

ven yesterday I went into the kitchen 
and found.a lot of crusts and bits of stale 
bread, which we usually give to the Kafirs, 
and I had them all put into a pudding for 
dinner to-day.” So much for the straits 
which we starving people endured. 

However, to make things fair for every 
one, the same day we reduced our own 
rations again, getting a mouthful of bread 
twice a week, biscuit the remainder. As 
an instance of what children soldiers are, 
a little after this reduction, it being bread 
day, a deputation went to the “orderly 
officer,” with a complaint that the bread 
was heavy, and that they would like it 
changed for biscuit,— and this when 
every pound of bread-stuff meant ability 
to hold out. 

Our Zulu meantime found he had fallen 
on such pleasant times that he thought 
he should like to stay permanently with 
us, and it wanted some pressure to induce 
him to go on. I think he saw that his 

opularity was on the wane, and so at 
ast consented. A second native volun- 
teered to go with him. ed ys a big-coat, 
money, scoff—that is, food for the jour- 
ney — his precious stick,— and, after much 
delay, at last started. To conclude his 
history at once,—three days later he re- 
turned, crest-fallen, wet, and draggled — 
he had lain out in the open six miles away, 
within a few yards of the Dutch; the 
country was infested by them; patrols 
and sentries were everywhere; it was 
impossible to get through. He expected 
to return, as before, a hero. But we 
were all disgusted at being sold, and he 
was unnoticed — the men no longer asked 
him for his adventures; two Hottentot 
women at the wagons were said to have 
spat at him in scorn. He was broken- 
hearted and came humbly enough after a 
day of it to ask to be allowed to try again. 





On this being granted, he made a fresh 
plan, got put across the river with his 
friend on a horse, and made off. 

It turned out that they were soon made 
ye by some Kafirs, and brought 

ack to the Dutch laager just across the 
river, where he was kept for five days, 
being armed with an assegai with which 
he promised to kill the English if they 
attacked. One night, I remember, we did 
return their fire rather sharply — we 
knocked over nine of them; another, 
every Dutchman, seized with panic, bolted 
out of the laager, thinking that we had 
got dynamite in by some mysterious 
dodge. At last, by the most artful lies, 
he so imposed on the poor simple Dutch 
that they gave him a pass to the Free State, 
for which he set out, taking with him the 
precious stick, and getting through all 
right. Im my despatch I asked Sir 
George Colley if he could reward the 
brave fellow with ten cows, and he 
actually received thirty pounds, the value 
of the cows. The Zulu subsequently 
turned up as servant to the correspon- 
dent of the Standard, and on arriving 
at Standerton made straight for me, once 
more a hero. And this was the only mes- 
sage we got through in the whole three 
months. 

One dodge — we were full of dodges — 
is worth relating, as it was everything to 
magnify our force as much as possible. 
It was our habit to relieve the night gar- 
risons of the two forts about 3 A.M. with 
the men who held them during the day, 
as attacks might be expected about that 
time, and to meet them the garrison was 
doubled in the manner stated, when the 
men had orders to show themselves as 
much as they could, so that the Boers, 
counting them up, would be under the 
impression that what they saw was al- 
ways in garrison. 

A second dodge was accidental, and 
did no harm. It happened that the at- 
tacks we made took place on rainy morn- 
ings, and in consequence a rainy morning 
never came round but we saw the patrols 
doubled, searching about with extra dili- 
gence, heedless of wet and cold, expecting 
us; and many a laugh we had at the poor 
fellows’ anxiety. But the best dodge of 
all was our gun. There was a large cof- 
fee-mill in camp, worked with two fly- 
wheels, and one evening the men turned 
this out on its side, making pretence it 
was a gun, running it about, loading and 
firing with great delight. The idea wasa 
capital one, and we at once got a wooden 
gun made, mounted on a pair of wagon- 
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wheels, when, unless close to it, no one 
could tell the difference. This was run 
out one morning by a regular gun detach- 
ment, loaded, rammed, and the action of 
firing gone through, as if the party was at 
drill. Up ran the Dutch to their look-out 
places, glasses were pointed, and when 
the truth dawned on them, bang came a 
dozen volleys at the unwelcome stranger. 
And to our gun we always put down the 
reason of the respectful distance kept by 
the Boers when it was visible. 

The day peace was proclaimed Joubert 
rode up with his staff to shake hands, and 
tell me he was going round his posts to 
order his men to disperse. The gun stood 
opposite the front face of the fort, behind 
it was a small-arm ammunition-cart. The 
take-in was perfect, and I saw the Boers 
looking at it most anxiously. After the 
interview they rode away, but not near 
enough to detect the sham; and several 
kept looking over their shoulders, and 
discussing it in perfect seriousness. 

The four natives who were in prison on 
suspicion of the murder of the volunteer, 
above related, afforded us a little excite- 
ment. It appeared that they had been 
conspiring to escape to the enemy; and 
one day, when working further from the 
town > ic they should have been, they 
suddenly made a bolt for Stander’s Kop. 
The native guard made after them, and 
our men opened fire without effect. Three 
of them managed to escape, reaching the 
top, where we saw them met by the rebels 
and taken away. The fourth was not so 
fast, and after getting an assegai through 
his leg, was captured and brought back. 
I sent him for examination before the 
Landdrost, and his guilt being proved, I 
determined to shoot him as an example. 
He was a tall, repulsive-looking black, 
with fierce eyes, unkempt hair, and the 
blood still trickling from the wound in his 
thigh. At 4 P.M. the guard led him away, 

uite unconscious, to the place selected 
or the execution, where a party had al- 
ready dug a grave. Facing this, at a 
short distance, were drawn up in line the 
whole native population, about three hun- 
dred, dressed in their best clothes, beads, 
and ornaments, as if for a holiday. Be- 
tween them and the grave stood the firing 
party of twelve men under a sergeant. 
On the far side of the grave rose a rocky 
koppie hiding us from the enemy. 

As soon as the doomed wretch saw the 
grave, the line of natives, and the firing 
party, he recognized his position, and 
covered his head with his hands, the only 
sign of emotion he made. The Landdrost 
made a speech to the natives in Dutch, 





translated by the interpreter in energetic 
language and gestures, interrupted by 
loud responses, after the Kafir custom ; 
and this done, the prisoner, still hiding 
his face, was led to the side of the grave, 
a cloth tied round his head, and left alone; 
on which he squatted on the heap of earth 
thrown up, his side towards the party — 
not a sound, not a movement in his body. 


A clear word of command —the rattle’ 


of the breech-loaders —a line of rifles 
pointed —a shart report —and the body 
rolled quietly over, and lay still forever. 
Death was instantaneous. I walked up 
to ascertain if he was dead: three of the 
bullets had pierced the head — there 
was no furtherneed to look. The men 
marched off, the natives dispersed, leav- 
ing some of them to bury the corpse, and 
all was done. This execution had a won- 
derful effect on all classes. On several 
occasions when ill-doers were sent up be- 
fore me, I saw their eyes fixed on me 
most despairingly; they trembled with 
terror when brought up for judgment. 
One man, the town scoundrel, when up 
for stealing, was a study, so cowed was 
his manner. On my asking him what he 
thought I should do to him for the crime, 
he faltered out, “ You can shoot me, sir. 
Oh, sir, have mercy, and don’t do it!” 
He was left in suspense till the evening, 
and then released —his face a picture; 
never was transition from abject fear to 
life and joy so well portrayed. 

The Dutch, who had been in the habit 
on early mornings of creeping in the long 
grass to within a few hundred yards of the 
vedettes and firing on them, at last man- 
aged to hit a horse, the man coming in 
unharmed. This game was annoying, 
and made the men unsteady. So I ar- 
ranged a counter-plan to show them that 
I could creep as well as they. Their 
main laager was about two miles outside 
our line of forts, in the direction of Hei- 
delberg, a by-road from the town leading 
past it. Between our position and this 
laager was a slight valley, and at the bot- 
tom a line of pans, water-holes; half a 
mile beyond this line was their laager, 
the ground sloping down to the valley on 
either side. To the right, about two miles 
away, was the position they had left on 
the morning when we built our forts, now 
eccupied by a small work and some sixty 
Dutch. My plan was to conceal a body 
of men on the edge of this valley, while 
the mounted men made a feigned attack 
on the work to the right. This I hoped 
would draw the Boers across my front, as 
the nearest line they could take when 
going to the assistance of their friends. 
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From Figaro. 
THE LAFAYETTE FAMILY. 


THE name of Lafayette was illustrious 
as far back as the fourteenth century. 
The present marquis is M. Edmond de 
Lafayette, senator, and president of the 
Conseil Général of the Upper Loire. He 
succeeded his elder brother Oscar, who 
died childless a few months ago. 

The founder of the family was a Mar- 
shal de Lafayette, who defeated the En- 

lish at the battle of Baugé, shortly 
Colors the time of Jeanne d’ Arc; a suc- 
cess which raised the hopes of the Dau- 
phin, who afterwards recovered the 
French throne. 

In the seventeenth century two noble 
and illustrious women bore the ancient 
name. One of these ladies was Louise de 
Lafayette, maid of honor to Queen Anne 
of Austria, whose son, Louis X111I., fell so 
deeply in love with the young lady that he 
proposed to establish her in his country- 
house at Versailles, a royal shooting-box 
built before the time of the great chateau. 
Alarmed at the infatuation of the king, and 
seeing no way of saving her honor but by 
devoting herself to Heaven, Louise de 
Lafayette retired to the Convent of the 
Visitation, and at once took the vows. 
She died at the age of fifty, as Mére An- 
gélique, abbess of Chaillot, a convent she 
had tounded. 

Her brother, Count Lafayette, married, 
in 1655, Marie Madeleine Pioche de la 
Vergne, an intimate friend of Madame de 
Sévigné, and authoress of the “ Princesse 
de Cléves,” a classical romance of the old 
school still read by lovers of the literature 
of the Renaissance. 

The first Marquis of -Lafayette (father 
of the general) fell at Minden, April 3, 
1758, at the age of twenty-five, when his 
son was but seven months old. Next to 
Napoleon Buonaparte, no Frenchman, 
probably, has enjoyed so wide a foreign 
reputation as this infant. In Americahis 
name is worshipped by forty millions of 
freemen, and few American cities are with- 
out a street, a square, an avenue, named 
in his honor. 

He was but twenty when he took part 
in great events that were to change the 
whole aspect of the world. He held the 
second place both in the War of American 
Independence, and in the earlier and no- 
bler stages of the French Revolution. 
He was personally intimate with Wash- 
ington, Frederic the Great, the emperor 
Joseph, the First Consul, and Louis Phi- 


lippe. 
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His weakness was a certain love of 
notoriety, which made him but too willing 
to risk his person and his reputation. At 
the age of seventy he exposed himself to 
great danger in a riot at the funeral of 
General Lamarque, and only a short time 
before his death he persisted in following 
on foot the remains of Dulong, his col- 
league in the Chamber of Deputies, who 
had been killed in a duel by General Bu- 
geaud. 

All his life long nothing seems to have 
been able to repress his rashness. Equal- 
ly in vain were the wise exhortations of 
Washington, and the cold mockeries of 
Frederic the Great. In favor of Lafay- 
ette Washington occasionally laid aside 
his ordinary reserve, and could reprove 
his youthful major-general. 

Lafayette wanted to send a challenge, 
in 1778, to Lord Carlisle, an English com- 
missioner, who, in a letter to the Ameri- 
can Congress, had in his opinion used a 
phrase insulting to France. Washington 
at once wrote to him, disapproving the 
challenge. ‘The generous spirit of chiv- 
alry,” he said, “ when banished from the 
rest of the world has taken refuge, my 
dear friend, in the highly wrought feelings 
of your nation. But you cannot do any- 
thing if the other party will not second 

you, and though these feelings may have 
een suitable to the times to which they 
belonged, it is to be feared that in our 
day your adversary, taking shelter be- 
hind modern opinions, and his public 
character, may even slightly ridicule so 
old-fashioned a virtue. besides, even 
supposing his lordship should accept 
your challenge, experience has proved 
that chance, far more than bravery or 
justice, decides in such affairs. I there- 
fore should be very unwilling to risk, on 
this occasion, a life which ought to be 
reserved for greater things. I trust that 
his Excellency, Admiral the Count d’Es- 
taing, will agree with me in this opin- 
ion, and that so soon as he can part 
with you he will send you to headquar- 
ters, where I shall be truly glad to wel- 
come you.” 

The English commissioner, as Wash- 
ington had anticipated, declined the chal- 
lenge upon public grounds, adding: “In 
my opinion such national disputes may be 
best settled by the fleets under Admiral 
Byron and the Count d’Estaing.” 

The affectionate relations between 
Washington when general-in-chief and his 
young subordinate are shown in a letter 
written by Lafayette to his wife, Oct. 1, 
1777: — 
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Do not be uneasy about my wound ; all the 
doctors in America seem interested in curing 
me. I have a friend who will see I am well 
nursed. He is General Washington. This 
admirable man, whose talents I admire and 
whose virtues I revere more and more the more 
I know him, has condescended to become my 
intimate friend. His tender interest in me 
has won my heart. I am living in his house. 
We are like brothers in intimacy and confi- 
dence. His friendship makes me as happy as 
I can be in this country. When he sent me 
his own doctor he told him to take as much 
care of me as if I were hisson. Having heard 
I wanted to rejoin the army before I was quite 
cured, he wrote me a letter full of kindness, 
telling me I must first be perfectly well. 


During the summer of 1785, General 
Lafayette paid a visit to Germany, and 
particularly to Prussia. Frederic the 
Great received him with distinction. It 
it said that one day at dessert he pre- 
dicted to the king that some day he him- 
self would be hung, a prophecy, which, 
though it was not fulfilled, came terribly 
near its accomplishment. 

In Lafayette’s “ Memoirs,” published 
in six volumes, and abounding in anec- 
dotes, is a sketch of the old warrior 
Frederic, which Carlyle has not used in 
his memoir. 

“T have been to Potsdam,” he says, 
“to pay my court tothe king; and though 
I had heard much of his appearance, I 
was not fully prepared to see him dressed 
in an old, ragged, dirty uniform, all cov- 
ered with Spanish snuff, his head lean- 
ing over one shoulder, and his fingers 
almost dislocated with gout. But what 
surprised me most was the fire —and 
occasionally the softness —in his eyes, 
the handsomest eyes I have ever seen, 
so that his face can be as charming when 
he is pleased, as it can be stern and 
threatening at the head of his army. I 
was in Silesia when he reviewed thirty-one 


battalions and seventy-five squadrons ;- 


thirty thousand men in all, seventy-five 
hundred of them being cavalry. Ina 
week I dined with him, his dinners last- 
ing three hours. The conversation was 
confined to the Duke of York, the king, 
myself, and two or three others, so that I 
had plenty of opportunity to listen to him, 
and to admire the vivacity of his wit, and 
the charm of his graciousness. At last I 
almost forgot he was a despot, selfish and 
severe. Lord Cornwallis was there. The 
king placed him next me at table, and on 
his other hand he had the son of the kin 
of England; then he asked a thousan 
questions on American affairs.” 

This meeting in Silesia, during the last 





days of the life of Frederic, between La- 
fayette and Lord Cornwallis was very 
singular. Things of the kind were, how- 
ever, not uncommon in a life so varied as 
his. In an action in Virginia, in which he 
was in command, General Philips was 
slain, the officer who had commanded 
those troops at Minden who had slain his 
father. Lafayette met Cornwallis again 
in 1801, when the latter came over to 
Paris to negotiate a general peace. 

The first time Napoleon saw Lafayette 
after the English envoy’s arrival, he called 
out to him, “I warn you that Lord Corn- 
wallis tells me you are as bad as ever. 
“ Does he mean that I love liberty as well 
as ever?” was Lafayette’s reply. 

Napoleon, speaking to Lafayette of his 
campaigns in America, once remarked, 
“The highest interests of the whole 
world were there decided by the skir- 
mishes of patrols.” 

The wife of the general, whom he mar. 
ried in 1774, when he was sixteen and she 
a year younger, was Marie Adrienne 
Frangaise, second daughter of the Duke 
d’Ayen, and granddaughter of Mareschal 
de Noailles. After three years of happy 
married life, he left her shortly before the 
birth of their first child, to hasten to the 
aid of the American colonies. The infant 
born during her father’s absence, became 
Madame Charles de Latour-Maubourg. 

Lord Cornwallis had also quitted his 
young wife to command the English 
armies. 

During the Revolution Madame de 
Lafayette, her mother, grandmother, and 
sister were all imprisoned, and the story 
of the deaths of the three latter ladies, 
told by their former chaplain who followed 
them to the scaffold, is one of the most 
touching episodes of the Reign of Terror. 
The wife of Lafayette languished a year 
in prison, but in 1795 was released, and 
sent over the frontier of France with her 
two daughters. She procured a passport 
to Hamburg, where Mr. Parish, the 
American consul, obtained another for 
her to Vienna. There the grand cham- 
berlain, who had known her in prosperity, 
managed to obtain for her an audience 
with the emperor, in spite of the prime 
minister. Her object was to obtain per- 
mission to share her husband’s prison at 
Olmutz. 

She afterwards wrote thus to her aunt, 
when reunited to her husband : — 


Thanks to your good advice, dear aunt, I 
have attained my wishes. If I had been known, 
I could never have entered the Austrian do- 
minions, and if I had not kept very quiet at 
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Vienna until M. de Rosemburg had arranged 
my audience, I should never have succeeded. 
The emperor very politely granted us permis- 
sion to be imprisoned with M. de Lafayette, 
and said at the same time that the affair was 
very complicated, and did not depend on him 
alone; but he assured us he should be well 
treated, and that our presence serait un agré- 
ment de plus. . . . Fancy the feelings of M. de 
Lafayette, who for eighteen months had not 
been permitted to learn even if we existed, and 
who had seen no one but his jailors, when, 
without any preparation, we entered his room. 
. . « Would you like to know the sort of life 
we lead here? At eight o’clock the jailors call 
us to breakfast, after which I am locked up 
with my little girls till midday. We all dine 
together, and the turnkey comes in twice, to 
take away the dishes, and to bring in supper. 
We are all together until eight o’clock, when 
they carry off my little girls to their cage. 
The keys of their room are always delivered 
to the commandant, and they are locked in 
with all sorts of absurd precautions, We three 
pay for our food out of my money. We have 
more than we can eat, but inexpressibly dirty. 
. - . It is a great blessing to us both that the 
children keep well in this unwholesome place. 
My own health is not very good . . . but noth- 
ing to make me uneasy. Of course you feel 
that nothing could induce us to leave M. de 
Lafayette. His health is really improved since 
our arrival. His terrible emaciation and pal- 
lor arethe same, though both his keepers and 
himself assure me that they are nothing like 
what they were a year ago. But noone can 
go through four years of such captivity with 
impunity. I have not been able to see his 
fellow-captives, Messieurs de Maubourg and 
de Pusy, nor even to hear their voices; from 
the age one of their late keepers supposed 
— to be, they must have grown terribly 
older. 


The three prisoners were permitted to 
see each other, for the first time, three 
years and a half after they first entered 
their prison. They were all set at liberty 
September 29, 1795. t 

Madame de Lafayette died in 1807. 
On leaving France she had sent her old- 
est son, with his tutor, to America, which 
he reached whilst the troubles caused by 
Genet, the ambassador of the Girondists, 
and Fauchet, the ambassador of Robes- 
pierre, were at their height, and when 
the Cabinet of Washington was openly 
divided, half for France and the Revolu- 
tion, half for order and England. George 
Washington Lafayette was placed by 
General Washington at Cambridge, with 
his tutor. During one of his visits to 
Washington, in 1797, there arrived a 
French traveller and exile, who had a proj- 
ect of teaching mathematics and geogra- 
phy for a living. It was the future king 





of the French, Louis Philippe of Or 
leans. 

After three years’ sojourn in America, 
George Washington Lafayette returned to 
his family in Holstein. When Napoleon 
became First Consul, he obtained a com- 
mission in the French army. Napoleon 
took an interest in him personally, and 
often asked news of him from his father. 
That interest, however, never went the 
length of promoting him. He was un- 
willing, probably from motives of policy, 
that the son of Lafayette should have 
the chance of distinction; and in 1807 
the young man in disgust retired from 
the army. 

In 1802 he married Mademoiselle Des- 
tute de Tracy, and had five children, two 
boys and three girls. 

he oldest, Oscar, died this year (1881). 
His wife, a relative of M. de Pusy, one of 
the prisoners at Olmutz, had died after 
one year of married life, and he never 
married again. The second son, Edmond, 
the present head of the house, is now 
sixty-two, and a bachelor. 

The daughters are Madame Adolphe 
Périer (her husband was a nephew of 
Cassimir Périer), Madame Bureaux de 
Pusy, and Madame Gustave de Beau- 
mont. Mesdames Pusy and Beaumont are 
still living. The former has a son, an 
officer of merit, and two daughters. M. 
Paul de Beaumont, son of Madame Gus- 
tave de Beaumont, was a cabinet minister 
under M. Dufaure. Madame Périer left 
daughters, one of whom married a M. de 
Sahune. 

Madame Charles de Latour-Maubourg, 
the oldest of the general’s children, born 
whilst he was serving in America, had two 
daughters, Madame de Brigode and Ma- 
dame de Perron. General Perron, hus- 
band of the latter lady, was a Piedmon- 
tese, and president of the Council of Min- 
isters in Piedmont. He was killed at 
the battle of Novara. 

Lafayette’s other daughter, Madame de 
Lasteyrie, was named Virginia. She was 
the comfort and the staff of her father’s 
age. She married, in 1800, the Marquis 
Louis de Lasteyrie, who served with the 
army for some years, but being wounded 
retired to the Chateau of La Grange, be- 
tween Fontainebleau and Paris, a place 
which became the happy home of the 
whole Lafayette family. There lived the 
general, and the family of Charles de La- 
tour-Maubourg, and thither, too, after a 
time, came George Lafayette and his 
children. 

The Marquis de Lasteyrie, who died 











before Lafayette, left four children. Of 
these are Madame Charles de Rémusat, 
whose husband is the distinguished son of 
the lady whose “ Memoirs” have been re- 
cently given to the world, and Madame de 
Corcelle, wife of a former ambassador to 
Rome. M. Jules de Lasteyrie, the only 
son, was made a senator. e married a 
lady of the English branch of the house 
of Rohan-Chabot. His only son holds an 
office at present at Abbeville. The third 
and youngest daughter of the Marquis de 
Lasteyrie married M. d’Assailly, and is 
mother of two sons, one councillor-gen- 
eral of the Deux-Sévres, the other a cap- 
tain of chasseurs. 

The connections of the Lafayette famil 
are distinguished and numerous. Through 
the De Grammonts they are allied to 
the Count de Merode, senator from the 
Department of the Doubs, to his brother 
who held high office uuder Pius IX., and 
to Anna, Countess de Montalembert. The 
family of Ségur is also connected with 
the Lafayette family. 

The gentlemen whom it is hoped will 
be present at the Yorktown celebration 
are the Marquis Edmond de Lafayette, 
and his nephew, the grandson of Madame 
de Rémusat. 

AUGUSTE MARCADE. 


From The Spectator. 
PROTECTIVE DISEASES. 


IT might be a great advantage to other 
people besides pathologists and doctors, 
to understand better than we understand 
at present the modus operandi of that 
class of diseases which have more effect 
in strengthening the physical constitution 
for its future trials, than in weakening it 
for the time. There is so remarkable an 
analogy between the body and mind of 
man, that any advance in the knowledge 
of the one is almost sure to lead to an 
advance in the knowledge of the other. 
It is, for example, interesting to know 
that the germs of what might be probably 
fatal, or, at least, most disabling and 
dreadful disease, are often rendered al- 
most innocuous at the time, as well as 
no less protective for the future, by be- 
ing carefully cultivated under the influ- 
ence of oxygen and heat. In other words, 
vital germs which are pernicious and 
poisonous to the body of man in their 
crude state, become comparatively harm- 
less in their immediate effect — and parely 


beneficial in their future effect —if they 
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are developed intoa higher phase of their 
own existence, before being introduced 
into the body. Is it, perhaps, that if in- 
troduced ina cruder state, their self-de- 
veloping energy robs the body of all the 
heat and oxygen needful for that fuller 
development; while if introduced into the 
blood at a point nearer to full develop- 
ment, they rob us of much less which is 
essential to our own well-being, while 
communicating to us whatever security 
they contain against similar disease for 
the future with quite as much efficiency ? 
It may be conjectured at least, on the 
strength of the experiments which have 
been made, that the malignant influence 
of these germs of protective disease is 
due rather to the fact that they grow to 
perfection at our body’s expense, before 
effecting the change in the constitution 
which is our security against future dis- 
ease of the same kind, than to the protec- 
tive changeitself. The protective change 
is effected equally well by receiving the 
advanced organism into the blood; but 
the infant organism apparently feeds up- 
on us Sakiee Solan assimilated by us, and 
it may well be the feeding upon us during 
the period of growth which injures us, 
not the assimilation. At least, that is a 
reasonable conjecture as to the meaning 
of the facts. And there is, we conceive, 
something analogous to this in the intel- 
lectual and moral life. Unquestionably 
there are mental influences which are 
poisonous only when they are brought to 
bear on us in what may be called an un- 
ripe state, a state in which the victim of 
them has to contribute much of his own 
life, in order to ripen the influence which 
he is assimilating, before it can be really 
assimilated at all. Thus we should say 
that Rousseau’s influence on Europe in 
the Jast century was far more of a virulent 
poison than Voltaire’s; and chiefly, at 
least, because his was an influence ina 
very much less ripe condition, which ex- 
hausted the nations who took it in the 
effort to develop it, to make out what it 
really meant, whither it led them, and 
what sort of life it implied, while almost 
every one could grasp at once the import 
of Voltaire’s general teaching. The great 
value of Carlyle’s book on the French 
Revolution is the power with which it 
apprehends the working of the moral 
yeast of Rousseau’s teaching, and delin- 
eates its effects in bewildering the French 
people, in blinding them to a true knowl- 
edge of what their fraternal hysterics 
meant, and in even eating like a fungus 
into the French character, before it came 
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to any maturity such as Europe could 
recognize, appreciate, and profit by. The 
same kind of working of an obscure germ 
of mixed thought and feeling on character, 
in a field that is, however, very much 
smaller both as regards moral and geo- 
graphical extent, may be found in the 
influence of the writings of Thackeray, 
whose strange blending of profound ten- 
derness with profound cynicism of judg- 
ment, has proved a veritable ferment to 
the cultivated thought of a great portion 
of our own social world, feeding itself on 
our life, and developing itself in different 
minds into the most different varieties of 
scornful sympathy, or sympathetic scorn, 
for humanity and allits fruits. Itis the 
half-developed idea, the crude thought, 
the union of complex but not the less co- 
operative and consistent elements which 
may grow into all sorts of different forms, 
according as you feed the moral germ 
with what proves stimulating to one or 
another element of its complex essence, 
which takes the most dangerous hold of 
human society, and prematurely exhausts 
the minds that most fully develop the 
latent seeds which it contains. 
Sometimes you may note the same thing 
in relation to the effect produced on indi- 
vidual genius by the preying upon it of 
some — worm of totally inferior 
organization, which still seems to be, in 
some miserable way, destined to haunt 
and destroy its finer life. Thus, as Haz- 
litt used to say, there was certainly a 
maggot in the wonderful brain of Shelley, 
which lived on the very texture of his 
character, and bred from it that hybrid 
offspring of delight in tuneful discord, of 
irreverent passion for beauty, of destruc- 
tive harmony, of desolating song, which 
has in our own day made for itself a poet- 
ical school of its own, and at.last so far 
developed the germ of Shelley’s disease 
as to promise, we trust, a speedy extinc- 
tion for the full-blown type. And in a 
similar way, a certain embryonic physio- 
logical type of scepticism seems to have 
fed and developed itself at the cost of the 
genius of George Eliot, till a sort of fun- 
goid formation could be discovered as 
part of the very texture of her vision of 
life. She gave up her genius, voluntarily 
in great measure, to the canker to feed 
upon, till even her imagination was hardly 
satisfied without exhibiting, here and 
there, in the most unnatural and inartistic 
way, the morbid structure of physiological 
doubt which her mind was bringing slowly 
to its full development. There, again, it 
was not the mere doubt, — with which no 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXV. 1816 





man who ever lived was more competent 
to measure himself, than was George 
Eliot, —it was the physiological emotion 
with which the doubt was so dangerously 
blended, that fed upon her mind, and 
made it labor so painfully at the develop- 
ment of the living germ. 

But, as a rule, genius protects itself. 
Except in rare instances, it is of the ver 
essence of true genius to throw off all 
parasitic ideas that tend to prey upon and 
exhaustits life. Genius usually contrives 
to push its way to its natural goal. Asa 
rule, it is the Jopular mind on which 
half-developed ideas—strange organic 
mixtures of idea and passion — feed dan- 
gerously, and at the expense of much 
helpless groping, struggling, and convul- 
sion. We have instanced one or two of 
these cases, but the story of false reli- 

ions, like Mormonism, or religions half 
alse and half true, like the religion of 
Mahommed, and various spurious forms 
of Christianity, — particularly the Anti- 
nomian forms, — is a story of moral epi- 
demic, closely analogous to what we are 
now told is that of physical epidemic. 
Some germ the eventual development of 
which men are too short-sighted to see, 
takes hold of various obscurely blended 
elements in their nature, half physical, 
half intellectual, and stirs them with a 
strange desire to lend their own hearts 
and lives to its development, even though 
that be, as it so often is, their own ruin. 
If we had only any method of artificially 
developing these germs till their true type 
became visible, without the sacrifice of so 
much human character to its cultivation, 
— and now and then we get such oppor- 
tunities, Positivism, Fourierism, and 
many forms of Socialism, for instance, 
having failed to take hold of the popular 
mind, simply because their originators 
had so distinct an idea of what they meant 
and wanted, that they made mankind dis- 
tinctly understand them, and as distinctly 
apprehend that their ideal was something 
for which mankind felt no want at all, — 
we should have that with which it might be 
safe to inoculate men, and which would 
produce only a slight disturbance for the 
present, and perfect security from any 
like type of error for the future. 


From The Spectator. 
MASKED HEARTLESSNESS. 


THE words are soon written down, and 
are not very clearly or fully explanatory, 
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but for lack of a better phrase, they may, 
perhaps, be used to introduce a really 
curious problem in the age of 
human association, —a problem which 
has, no doubt, occurred afresh to many 
thoughtful readers of the news during the 
last few months. But we can approach 
the subject without mentioning recent 
events, or violating any of the proprieties 
of journalism. 

Tito Melema, in the story of “ Romola,” 
has been so much admired, and is really 
so fine a study of character, that it might 
seem almost beyond the reach of any 
criticism which contained even a note of 
interrogation; and it would be, if there 
were not so many men who puzzle us just 
as much as Tito. But in spite of the 
moral insight of George Eliot, and the 
careful elaboration of the portrait, we do 
not succeed in understanding Tito Me- 
lema as we do Becky Sharp. When all is 
done, we can hardly help asking, though 
in an undertone which is forced upon us 
by the genius of the author, how it is that 
Tito was not found out by somebody be- 
sides Piero di Cosimo and Bernardo del 
Nero? 


Little signs, like little stars, 
Whose faint impression on the sense 
_ The very looking straight at mars, 
Or only seen by confluence, 


may go a long way in disclosing character. 
The man’s baseness is partly explained 
by the painter of his portrait, and yet we 
are not satisfied. That Tessa was taken 
in, is natural; that his “father,” Baldas- 
sarre, who had nurtured him from infancy, 
should have failed to see through him, is 
intelligible ; but scarcely does the preju- 
dice of youth and sex in Romola, with the 
peculiarities of her culture and home life, 
_ reconcile us to the fact that not a 

Im of suspicion darkened in so acute a 
inind as hers the bright face of the hand- 
some stranger. But the case of Tito 
Melema may be called a mild one, com- 
pared with some others which provoke 
similar doubts. There are, of course, 
many practical guarantees against dishon- 
esty or treachery. It is the ingratitude 
of Tito which makes the puzzle, because 
it is inhuman; and it is at this point that 
other puzzles link themselves on. Pass- 
ing, then, from baseness like his to mur- 
der, it is obvious to remark that many 
murders — real, and not merely construc- 
tive —involve far less guilt than Tito’s 
baseness. But there is a considerable 
number of murderers who puzzle us even 
more, and in a similar way. 





What is it that constitutes the ordi- 
nary natural bulwark against murder, — if 
the question may, for a moment, be stated 
in so awkward a form? It is the instinct 
of kind. In plain English, we are all sup- 
posed to like each other. When we see 
a man we have never before set eyes on, 
we have, usually, no strong emotion of 
any kind, but the latent human instinct 
poe Bows divine root is not now the topic) 
lies strong and deep within us; we feel, 
without reflection, that he belongs to us, 
and we to him; the idea of our hurting 
him or of his hurting us does not arise. 
In a foot-note of the “ Laoco6n,”’ Lessing 
quotes from what appears to be one of the 
forgotten tragedies of Thomson a line or 
two, in which Melisander describes his 
emotions when his cruel enemies landed 
him on a rock and left him there : — 


Cast on the wildest of the Cyclad Isles, 
Where never human foot had marked the shore, 
These ruffians left me ; yet, believe me, Arcas, 
Such is the rooted love we bear mankind, 

All ruffians as they were, I never heard 

A sound so dismal as their parting oars, 


“Such is the rooted love we bear man- 
kind,” —that is it; and in human crea- 
tures of normal mould, it is, at lowest, 
strong enough to prevent their hurting 
each other (excepting circuitously, and 
more or less unintentionally). Nov, this 
“rooted love” has its natural signs, not 
only in conduct (and especially in small 
matters), but in the expression of the face, 
the attitudes, the tones of the voice. And 
here we arrive at the difficulty in social 
criticism. Murder or any other form of 
cruelty arising from madness, or passion, 
or very strong urgency of circumstance, 
does not much puzzle us, nor do we won- 
der in what guise such and such criminals 
who do puzzle us and inspire us with won- 
der went about among their fellow-crea- 
tures. Take, for instance, the case of 
Thomassen, the Bremerhaven monster ; 
or the young Swiss who several years ago 
strangled at midnight a good-natured 
French girl (with whom he had entered 
into casual relations) fora Dutch clock ; 
Dr. Pritchard, or Wainwright, both poi- 
soners; and others whose names need 
not be mentioned, though they have been 
recently before us all. Here are mea 
who go through the usual routine of 
social relations; they make friends ; 
sometimes they have close intimacies ; 
they sit at good men’s feasts ; they mingle 
with their fellow-creatures frecly, so that 
it is difficult to conceive how they can 
escape paying those small tithes of self 
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denial and friendly help which the instinct 
of kind and the “rooted love” impose 
upon us all, though the yoke is not felt. 
And the question is, — How do such men 
get through the part they play in the 
show of life when it is clear that the in- 
stinct of kind is awfully deficient in their 
nature? When we consider what large 
differences are made in the habitual ex- 
pression of the human countenance by 
comparatively small varieties in character 
or even experience, it is hard indeed to 
imagine how men in whom one of the 
strongest of the primary feelings is deeply 
wanting (or is in unintelligible abeyance), 
can get along without betraying them- 
selves. When their story is told, it does 
not require much moral sagacity or psycho- 
logical penetration to see where the gap or 
flaw in their nature really is, — for exam- 
ple, Wainwright’s character in this re- 
spect can be read off like large print; but 
how was it that a man like Lamb did not 
see through him? Blake, who at ten 
years old truly prophesied that a certain 
engraver would live to be hanged, and 
objected to be apprenticed to him, on ac- 
count of his bad face, — Blake did not 
see Wainwright as he really was. The 
awful possibilities of ingratitude and wick- 
edness that must have been always on the 
point of breaking into action; the stu- 
pendous selfishness of the man, the ab- 
sence of that “ rooted love ” of mankind, 
— these were, of course, Jatent in a sense, 
and yet must, one would say, have been 
patent also. Did everybody miss seeing 
them? 

When aman like Wainwright, or some 
poor, vain creature with far less brains, 
commits a murder or some act of treach- 
ery or ingratitude, in which the possible 
gain to the criminal looks too ridiculously 
small when balanced even against the 
most low-pitched impulses of common 
friendliness, we are usually treated to ut- 
terly irrelevant evidence as to character. 
It is nothing to the point, it is not of a 
feather’s weight, that a man has a reputa- 
tion for good temper, was never seen to 
torture a cat, and was not known to carry 
firearms. That such a man is more or 
less liked, sometimes much liked, by peo- 
ple in general, is, indeed, to the point, and 
it is there the puzzle arises ; for really, in 
one of the most important of the particu- 
lars that add up into manhood, he is little 
better than a doll, while he is, in nine 
cases out of ten, both vain and greedy, — 
an ominous conjunction in a thin charac- 
ter, especially when connected with plausi- 
bility of manners. The type of character 





in which the instinct of kind is weak is 
less common in women than in men, and 
for obvious reasons far more difficult to 
identify in them, — more difficult for men 
at all events. But, looking at it widely, 
the want of capacity either for strong at- 
tachment to a few — ar, for a true, hearty 
gregariousness —is quickly discerned in 
a woman. Not to dwell on Becky Sharp 
— whose positive and active bad qualities 
were really the most human things about 
her — let us take the same type consider- 
ably elevated and improved. What Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu might have come 
to, if she had had Becky Sharp’s early 
training and ill-fortune, is one question ; 
but it is clear that, as it was and in her- 
self, she had the safeguard of considera- 
ble good-nature; to say nothing of the 
helpful sense of security which was natu- 
ral to a woman with such a clear head. It 
is difficult to speak harshly of so brilliant 
and sensible a creature, the very personi- 
fication of everything superficially attrac- 
tive in the eighteenth century. But it is 
no secret that she wanted heart. She was 
capable of governing herself well in any 
relation of life; had a frank desire to see 
others happy, and sometimes throws out 
hints of a kind of wisdom that is never 
found when there is no core to the char- 
acter. But she was evidently incapable 
of strong attachment, and sat easy even 
to her numerous intimacies. What a con- 
trast between her letters and the heart- 
full diary of her far from brilliant, though 
intelligent, contemporary at court, the 
Countess Cowper (“ Molly Clavering”)! 
If Lady Mary had been a man, the gap or 
deficiency in her nature would not have 
been noticed. The gap would, in any 
case, have to be made much larger before 
this absence of the “ rooted love” or the 
strong instinct of kind would be likely to 
lead to baseness like Tito’s, or crimes like 
Wainwright’s, or certain other utterly vain 
and selfish murderers. But perhaps the 
introduction of poor Lady Mary (whose 
story will, of course, not bear examina- 
tion) may help to put in a clearer light a 
difficulty in social criticism which every- 
body does not at once lay hold of. Take 
away her great ability and energy, lessen 
considerably her genuine, though ill-forti- 
fied good nature, increase her want of 
heart, and adda sort of feeble-minded 
adaptability, largely mixed up with vanity 
and greediness, and you have a character 
which is never far from treachery, ingrati- 
tude, or murder. This is merely obvious. 
The curious point is that such characters 
play their parts in the ordinary human 
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story without being found out till they 
commit some gross act of wickedness, and 
very likely without being really under- 
stood even then. It seems a poor expla- 
nation of this to say that in the hurry of 
life, under the mask of the usual social 
familiarities, habit and imitation go far, 
and that, to most people, pinchbeck will 
pass for gold. But what other explana- 
tion is there? A man with a true core of 
human feeling in him may be a rascal, and 
the theory of a well-known poem of the 
Laureate’s is that a not extraordinarily 
acute critic can, 


Among the honest shoulders of the crowd, 
Read “rascal ” in the motions of his back, 
And “scoundrel” in the supple-sliding knee 


(how wonderfully seen and said is all 
that!) while there are no signs of empty- 
heartedness —even when it is J/us ras- 
cality—which are certain to catch the 
eyes of men who pass for good judges of 
character. 


From The Spectator. 
THE GRIEVANCE OF BEING OVERESTI- 
MATED. 


“GIVE a dog a bad name, and hang 
him,” is a well-known saying; and the 
harm done by harsh and ill-natured judg- 
ments of our fellow-creatures, is a theme 
too trite to need expatiating on. But that 
people are injured also — though to a less 
extent—by the opposite line of action, 
is a fact that is less generally recognized, 
and one to the consideration of which it 
may not be amiss to devote a short space. 
To a person of ordinary right-mindedness 
and honorable feeling, there are few more 
detestable sensations than that of being 
in a false position; yet that is necessarily 
the situation of any individual whose 
friends and acquaintances persist in at- 
tributing to him excellencies of mind, 
body, or estate which he does not really 
possess. Great expectations are enter- 
tained about him which he is unable to 
fulfil. A burden is laid upon him which 
it is beyond his strength to support. And 
the hardship of it is that when he breaks 
down under it (as he must infallibly do, 
sooner or later), and the error that has 
been made becomes apparent, then those 
who overrated him are sure to be just as 
much disgusted at his failure as though 
their mistaken estimate of him had been 
caused by false professions on the part of 
their victim. They feel virtuously indig- 





nant at having been taken in, and forget 
that they are themselves the authors of 
the alluring prospectus that has deceived 
them. Take a man of moderate means, 
who somehow gets the name of being a 
Croesus. People think he is bound to 
keep open house and purse, to subscribe 
largely to everything under the sun, and 
to launch out into all manner of extrava- 
gancies, under penalty of being deemed 
stingy and a miser, if he fall short of 
these expectations. Or take a soldier, 
who happens to have had some stroke of 
luck which his friends insist on attributing 
to his extraordinary strategical capacity, 
in spite of his honest disclaimer of any 
title to such praise. If their puffing 
should produce an effect in high quarters, 
and a position of responsibility for which 
he is unfitted should be entrusted to him, 
disasters will probably ensue for which he 
will have to bear the blame, — and this is 
hard upon him. Another, again, may have 
abilities not above the average, which 
have, by accidental circumstances, been 
made unusually prominent, and on that 
account he is credited by every one with 
superior talents, though he himself knows 
well that he has no more wit or genius 
than other people, and has never aspired 
to be thought clever. He, too, is to be 
pitied, for he has the constant annoyance 
of feeling that good things are expected 
from him which he cannot possibly sup- 
ply, and must look forward to the day 
when his friends, discovering the delusion 
under which they have labored and re- 
garding him as an impostor, will very 
probably turn from him with contemptu- 
ous dislike. 


The Centipede was happy quite, 

Until the Toad, in fun, 

Said, “ Pray, which leg goes after which?” 
That worked her mind to such a pitch, 
She lay distracted in a ditch, 

Considering how to run. 


There is obviously more than one view 
that may be taken as to the moral incul- 
cated in these lines. Where ignorance is 
bliss, ’tis folly to be wise, is one possible 
moral; the harm of thoughtless questions 
and impertinent curiosity, is another; a 
gentleman for whose opinion we have the 
utmost respect, has suggested the evil of 
self-consciousness asa third. But, after 
serious consideration, we have come to 
the conclusion that the troubles of the 
centipede were caused by the confidence 
with which the toad attributed to her an 
amount of self-knowledge which she had 
not got. She found it taken for granted 
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that she should understand the proper 
sequence and proceedings of her own 
legs, and from that moment began to 
make herself miserable with feeble efforts 
to correspond to that expectation. Some 
people, on finding themselves in this kind 
of false position, take no notice of the too 
exalted estimation in which they are held, 
and go straight on their way just the 
same; whereas others, like the centipede, 
are cheated into a half-doubt whether 
there may not, after all, be more in them 
than they had supposed, and torment 
themselves in vain with feverish endeav- 
ors to justify the character given them. 
But both classes alike are oppressed by a 
sense of the disproportion between what 
is expected of them and what they can 
give, and by the anticipation of the scorn 
and wrath which they will have to endure, 
whenever they shall be found to fall short 
of their reputation. That this is fright- 
fully unjust, is evident; but then the 
world seldom troubles itself much on that 
score. Its first instinct when anything 
goes wrong, is to lay the blame on any 
shoulders except its own, and it is by no 
means ready to admit that any verdict it 
may have passed has been an incorrect 
one. Ifa mob were under the impres- 
sion that a certain shopkeeper was a 
baker, and were to rush to his shop for 
bread in time of famine, the fact that he 
was actually a cobbler would hardly save 
his windows from being smashed when 
he failed to produce the demanded loaves. 
It is, of course, only those who have 
never acted, like Bill Nye, “ with intent 
to deceive,” whom we think deserving of 
sympathy. For Tartuffe —that great em- 
bodiment of deliberate hypocrisy, to whom 
all the subsequent hypocrites of fiction 
probably owe their origin — we have no 
pity at all; come what may upon him, it 
is all his own doing, and he thorough] 
deserves punishment. But there is all 
the difference in the world between peo- 
ple who wilfully and of their own accord 
put themselves into a false position, and 
those who get thrust into it entirely by 
the hands of others. Take the case, for 
instance, of the poverty-stricken aristo- 
crat in “ Don Quixote,” who, too proud to 
let it be supposed that he can be in want 
of food, shows himself in the streets 
“ playing the hypocrite ” with a toothpick, 
when he has not really eaten anything to 
require its use. Now supposing this 


aristocrat had met a friend who had in- 
tended asking him to dinner, but was de- 
ferred from doing so because the ostenta- 
tious display of the toothpick made him 
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believe that his friend had already dined, 
then the latter would have only himself to 
thank for his hunger. But if, on the con- 
trary, he had never attempted to disguise 
his dinnerless condition, and yet lost the 
invitation through the interference of 
some injudicious friend, who chose to up- 
hold the hungry man’s dignity in the eyes 
of the public by talking loudly of “ pheas- 
ants from Rome, veal from Sorrento, par- 
tridges from Moron,” and other of the 
delicacies despised by Sancho Panza, as 
habitually appearing at his friend’s table, 
then, indeed, the poor man’s fate would 
be hard. In the long run, no doubt, it 
almost always comes true that, as Cervan- 
tes says, “ Cada uno es hijo de sus obras,” 
—a man is what he makes himself. But, 
nevertheless, there is almost sure to be 
some period or other in his life during 
which he will be criticised and treated 
more according to the idea which his 
friends have formed as to his qualities 
and capabilities, than according to his 
real merits. And remembering not only 
this, but also how extremely liable our 
judgments are to err, let us beware of 
ascribing either good or bad rashly to 
any one; and as far as may be possible, 
let us abstain from judging one another 
needlessly at all. 


From The Spectator. 
SUMMER COOLNESS IN POETRY. 


MANY years ago, ata large picnic party, 
held in Wychwood Forest, in the heat of 
one of those summers of which we have 
just had a reminder, everybody was called 
upon to invent or quote something cool- 
ing. “Some day I shall be cold, I know,” 
said one of the ladies, laying her hat aside. 
This was thought rather flat; not a soul 
saw the humor of the quotation, or knew 
that it was from a living poet whose 
verses contain more suggestions of sum- 
mer coolness and more hints of intoler- 
ance of heat than those of any other in 
recent English literature, especially con- 
sidering within what small compass his 
poetical works lie. 

Leigh Hunt said there was some of the 
coolness of the lettuce about Words- 
worth’s poetry. But Wordsworth is not, 
on the whole, a cooling poet to read. He 
is not luxurious enough himself to make 
you feel either heat or its opposite very 
pleasantly. No man with a horror of hot 
things would have mentioned the broken 
earthenware near the Solitary’s hut, in 
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Book II. of “The Excursion.” What 
looks more spitefully hot than splinters of 
crockery in summer? The luncheon is 
refreshing, —“ A napkin, white as foam 
of that rough brook, by which it had beer 
bleached, . . . oaten bread, and cheese, 
and cream, ... golden butter, curiously 
embossed, .. . garden fruits, and whor- 
tle-berries from the mountain’s side.” So 
far, so good; but then, when the Solitary 
produces a bottle of wine, the “ venerable 
sage” breaks up the party. This is in 
bad taste, and is heating. Wordsworth 
need not have mentioned the wine at all; 
but having done so, he ought to have let 
us drink it. There is a “contrairy ” ele- 
ment about him, also a gruffness —and 
these are not cooling. 

It is possible, to poets as well as 
others, to speak of heat without convey- 
ing any sense of oppression or discom- 
fort. There is not a hotter touch in sum- 
mer verse than that of Milton’s grey-fly 
winding his sultry horn ; but it is far from 
unpleasant. Shelley, as Mr. Hogg and 
others have told us, was like a salaman- 
der; he would actually boil his brains 
while lying on the rug before the fire ; and 
his poems contain passages which are full 
of summer-like heat, and are yet delicious, 
though no particular device is adopted in 
order to fan either the scene or the read- 
er. There are some beautiful scenes or 
suggestions of summer heat, unobtru- 
sively cooled and yet hardly cooled, in 
Mr. Coventry Patmore, and, of course, in 
Mr. Tennyson. What a pretty picture, 
warm and yet refreshing, is that of the 
dean’s house ! — 


Long and low, 
Geranium, lychnis, rose array’d 
The windows, all wide open thrown ; 
And some one in the study play’d 
The “ Wedding March” of Mendelssohn. 


There are a dozen such touches in the 
same poet, and a few which are very hot 
indeed. For instance, this :— 


I, while the shop-girl fitted on 

The sand-shoes, look’d where down the bay 
The sea glow’d with a shrouded sun. 

“I’m ready, Felix; will you pay?” 
This is decidedly hot, in spite of the sea- 
breeze. Very warm, too, is that canto in 
which the lover works himself up in “ pity 
of his own distress,” till he feels forced to 
run round to the house in Sarum Close, 
and tell Honoria of his love. Forth he 
goes, in “the heated noon,” to where the 
lady, “in her simplicity,” sits at needle- 
work. She smiles on him “as the moon 
on A:tna smiles ;” and then the dean pops 
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in, and the dog “Wolf” lays his nose 
upon her lap. Now, a dog’s nose is cool- 
ing. Most refreshing is the picnic on 
Salisbury Plain, and so is the tea on the 
lawn, with the “blithe breeze fluttering ” 
Honoria’s dress around her “ instep.” 

In Mr. Tennyson, the instances of sum- 
mer coolness are pretty numerous. Who 
will not at once recall 


The wine-flask lying couch’d in moss, 
Or cool’d within the glooming wave ; 


and the walk home in the summer even- 
ing, when 


Brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 
And buzzings of the honied hours ; 


and the group reclining, 


Immantled in ambrosial dark, 
To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landscape winking thro’ the heat ; 


or the tea out on the lawn, — 


O’er the sky 
The silvery haze of summer drawn, 
And calm that let the tapers burn 
Unwavering ; not a cricket chirr’d, 
The brook alone far off was heard, 
And on the board the fluttering urn? 


These examples, few, but choice, may well 
stand by themselves without comment. 

But there is something peculiar in the 
poetry of Mr. Matthew Arnold, with re- 
gard to the place which is filled by heat 
and coolness. His best narrative poem, 
“ The Sick King in Bokhara,” turns upon 
an incident in a severe drought, and great 
is the zest with which the listener to the 
king, who is himself very hot — 


My head is burning ; and a heat 
Is in my skin, which angers me — 


hears of 


All kinds of fruit, 
Grape syrup, squares of colored ice, 
With cherries served in drifts of snow, 


and 
Cisterns for the winter rain. 


Then, again, in that poem of Mr. Arnold’s 
which is the most popular with children, 
“The Forsaken Merman,” the poet seems 
to delight in “the sand-strewn caverns, 
cool and deep, where the spent lights 
quiver and gleam,” — the sfenté lights ; and 
there is the pleasure of sitting “‘on a red- 
gold throne, in the heart of the sea.” Of 
course, a red-gold throne does not seem 
cool in itself, but it seems no more than is 
necessary to take off the damp of the 
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par d tail. There is something so clam- 
mily cold about scales; it has inevitably 
a ludicrous effect, in Goethe’s too often 
translated ballad, when the mermaid in- 
vites the fisherman, already “£ih/ bis an’s 
Herz hinan,” to step down and see how 
cool the fishes are. But the effect of the 
“ red-gold throne in the heart of the sea” 
is very happy. 

There are endless passages in Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s poems which suggest a 
more than ordinary sense of the uncom- 
fortableness of excessive heat: — 


For most men in a brazen prison live, 
Where, in the sun’s hot eye, 


they fag away at their “ unmeaning task- 
work.” A brazen prison, in a hot sun! 
Turning with a gasp from this awful 
bull-of-Phalaris notion, we feel it nearly as 
bad to come to “ the fierce sun overhead,” 
which “smote on the squalid streets of 
Bethnal Green,” where “the pale weaver 
looked thrice dispirited,” as well he 
might; or to that day “in Paris,” where 
“all look’d hot and like to fade;” or to 
“the glare of the hot noon” on Etna, 
“without a shade;” “the noon is hot,” 
and “the giant spires of the yellow bloom 
of the sun-loving gentian in the heat are 
shining On those naked slopes like flame.” 
“ A lull in the hot race,” “ The day in his 
hotness,” “ So pilgrims bound for Mecca 
prayed, at burning noon,” “Some two 
hours’ march, with serious air, through 
the deep noontide heats we fare.” Our 
memories now go back, perhaps, to the 
drought in Bokhara, where 


the green water in the tanks 
Is to a putrid puddle turn’d, 


But there is abundance of refreshment 
in other places : — 


Cold bubbled the spring of Tilphusa. 


What a verse, or should we not say a 
draught, for a hot midnight, after stifling 
dreams! In the “ Faded Leaves” — 


Still glides the stream, slow drops the boat, 
Under the rustling poplars’ shade. 


That, also, is nice, and intensely so are 
“the cool-hair’d creepers” in the AZgean. 
The cherries served in snow we have 
already eaten; but to come to the water 
again, the god and the Nine in “ Emped- 
ocles on A&tna,” what do they do, in their 
white garments, the exquisitely beautiful 


song of Callicles having shifted the scene 
to Helicon ? — 


bg bathe on this mountain, 
Int 


e spring by their road. 
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And what do we find the “ Scholar Gip- 
sy” doing? Why — 
Trailing in the cool stream [his] fingers wet, 
As the punt’s rope chops round ; 


on a summer night, near “the stripling 
Thames at Bab-lock-hithe.” After the 
“breathless solitudes” of the uplands, 
“ Fausta” and her friends almost shout 
at the prospect of coolness and refresh- 
ment : — 


O joy! again the farms appear ; 

Cool shade is there, and rustic cheer ; 
There springs the brook, will guide us down, 
Bright comrade, to the noisy town. 
Lingering, we follow down ; we gain 

The town, the highway, and the plain ; 
And many a mile of dusty way, 

Parch’d and road-worn, we made that day; 
But, Fausta, I remember well 

That, as the balmy darkness fell, 

We bath’d our hands, with speechless glee, 
That night 2 the wide-glimmering sea. 


There are pictures of summer coolness in 
“ Thrysis” which it seems almost sacri- 
lege to cut out; for instance, that of the 
“high midsummer pomps: ” — 

Soon shall we have gold-dusted snapdragon, 
Sweet William, with its homely cottage smell, 
And stocks in fragrant blow ; 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open jasmine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden trees. 


Now, it must be very hot for the “cot- 
tage smell” of sweet William to float 
abroad (most people will tell you that the 
flower has no odor whatever) ; and yet how 
delicious it all is, with the lattices open 
for coolness, and’ muffled with jasmine 
for shade and retirement! Then there 
is 
The girl who, by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoored our skiff, when, through the 
Wytham flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadow-sweet 
among, 
And darting swallows and light water- 
gnats, 
We tracked the shy Thames shore. 


Here the gnats are hot and rather worry- 
ing, perhaps; but it is soothing to be 
“above the boating throng;” and the 
“ swallows,” which dip as well as “ dart,” 
and which keep their bosoms so clean, 
are the very soul of coolness. 

All this is not for criticism; it just 
evokes Mr. Arnold’s favorite gasp, inter- 
jection, or expletive, “ah!” And yet 
there is, perhaps, a mistake in that gar- 
den picture. “ Roses” do “down the 
alleys shine afar;” but not even the 
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white rose shines afar like the lily, which 
“is the plant and flower of light,” and 
also the plant and flower of summer cool- 
ness; in bloom far beyond midsummer, 
whatever flower or exact time Ben Jon- 
son may have had in his mind. But 
“roses” are better for the rhythm than 
lilies, and, in fine, let the sweet en- 
chanter have all his way. And let us not 
spoil our pleasure by any speculations 
about this flinching from “ hotness,” and 
love of the opposite in its intellectual or 
emotional bearing, in Mr. Arnold's po- 
etry ; nor even quote the metaphor of the 
“water-shed” in the poem “ Resigna- 
tion” (addressed to Fausta), from which 
passages have already been stolen. It is 
very characteristic, but too serious for 
these idle lines, which may close with 
this, — that we have not quoted more than 
half the relevant images or suggestions in 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poetry, little as he 
has given to the world. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE GREAT SOUTHERN COMET OF 1880. 


‘GREAT comet passing the sun north- 
wards!” so ran a telegram from Buenos 
Ayres received at the observatory of Kiel 
on February 5, 1880, and quickly flashed 
onwards to all the astronomers of Eu- 
rope. But in vain telescopes were pointed 
and eyes strained. Nothing unusual ap- 
peared; and after twenty-four hours of 
suspense, a telegraphic postscript to the 
previous communication intimated that 
the intentions of the celestial visitant had 
been misconstrued, and that the hope 
must be abandoned of seeing its “ crystal 
tresses” “brandished” in the skies of 
our northern hemisphere. We are thus, 
not without some grudging feelings of 
envy, compelled to rely on the reports of 
southern observers for a description of the 
appearance and movements of the remark- 
able object we have undertaken to con- 
sider. 
_ On February 1, a strange ray of faint 

light was seen to stretch across the twi- 
light sky to the west of Table Mountain 
shortly after sunset. On the following 
evening Mr. Gill, H.M.’s astronomer at 
the Cape, detected from the observatory 
what appeared to be the extreme sweep 
of a great comet’s tail; and by shifting 
his quarters so as to clear the shoulder of 
the mountain, he was able to trace its 
brightening course close to the stars of 
the Crane, until its light was lost in the 





general illumination of the sky. Three 
days later, Mr. Eddie, of Graham’s Town, 
observed a faint nucleus of a pale yellow 
color, about equal in size to the annular 
nebula in Lyra, and resembling in appear- 
ance a well-known star-cluster in Toucan 
when seen with a low power.* By the 
8th, the comet had already lost so much 
of its brightness that it might easily have 
escaped notice. 

During the first week of February, 
however, it was extensively observed 
throughout the southern hemisphere. On 
the Ist, a gentleman living in the north- 
ern part of the colony of New South 
Wales went out quail-shooting just after 
sunset, and on looking towards the south- 
west was surprised to see a bright streak 
of light extending from the horizon to- 
wards the pole.t <A similar appearance 
was noted on the same evening from 
H.M.S. “ Garnet,” at anchor in the roads 
of Montevideo, and had been descried 
one day earlier at Cordoba, the seat of 
the national observatory of the Argen- 
tine Republic. The most striking pecul- 
iarities of the comet, according to Dr. 
Gould, the eminent director of that prom- 
ising institution, were inordinate length 
of tail, and the absence of anything like a 
defined nucleus. Indeed, it might have 
been described as a// fail, since the so- 
called “head” shared the same filmy 
character with the luminous train pro- 
ceeding from it, which nowhere shone 
with a brightness exceeding that of the 
Milky Way. This account is not incon- 
sistent with that of Mr. Eddie. Both 
observers perceived the head as an ill- 
defined, nebulous mass, without any 
proper nucieus or point of stellar concen- 
tration. 

What was wanting in brilliancy was, 
however, compensated by extent. The 
length of the tail was, on February 2, 
estimated at 35°; on the 5th — we again 
quote Mr. Eddie —at 50°; that is to say, 
it stretched over an arc of the heavens 
equal to the altitude of the pole-star in 
the latitude of London. Nor were the 
full proportions of this astonishing ap- 
pendage at any time fully displayed to ter- 
restrial spectators, the position of the 
earth being such as to occasion large fore- 
shortening. The graceful curvature usu- 
ally visible in such objects, though present, 
was not conspicuous. For the greater 
part of its course our comet’s tail seems 
to have run along the sky with well-defined, 


* Monthly Notices, March, 1880. 
+ Ibid., April, 1880, 
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parallel edges, like a great highway laid 
down from constellation to constellation 
—a figure used by Aristotle to describe 
a similar phenomenon of his time, to be 
referred to further on. The general 
straightness of its appearance is implied 
in the comparison to auroral streamers, 
used by several observers to convey their 
impressions; and Mr. Janisch, the gov- 
ernor of St. Helena, was especially struck 
with the resemblance of the long, narrow 
ray to the magnificent cometary train of 
1843. We shall see presently that the 
analogy between these bodies is in reality 
far closer than the uncertain, or deceptive 
one of mere superficial aspect. 

The first question which astronomers 
naturally ask themselves regarding such 
an apparition from the celestial spaces is, 
whether they have to greet an old friend, 
or to make the acquaintance of a stranger. 
Nor is a satisfactory answer at all times 
easily supplied. Cometary physiogno- 
mies are so variable as to present hardly 
the faintest ground for recognition, while 
even cometary orbits, owing to perturba- 
tions encountered in traversing recklessly, 
and, one might say, at haphazard, the solar 
system, are liable to changes extremely 
perplexing to the votaries of Urania. 
Add to this the difficulty of securing sat- 
isfactory observations of bodies which not 
uncommonly lose their lustre and vanish 
within a few days of their emergence from 
the solar beams. In the present case, 
the comet having passed perihelion Janu- 
ary 27, tolerably trustworthy determina- 
tions of position were obtained during a 
fortnight, from February 5 to February 
19, by which time the head was barely 
discernible as an almost evanescent white- 
ness in the field of the great Cordoba 
equatorial. On the following evening it 
was wholly invisible, although the tele- 
scope was pointed towards its known 
place. The data furnished by the obser- 
vations of Mr. Gill and Dr. Gould were, 
however, sufficiently accurate to enable 
Mr. Hind to compute an orbit which, to 
his no small surprise, came out all but 
identical with that of a comet whose ap- 
pearance is still within living memory. 
The same conclusion was arrived at inde- 
pendently by Dr. Gould, and has been 
confirmed by the calculations of several 
distinguished astronomers, leaving no rea- 
sonable doubt that the path traversed by 
this body is undistinguishable from that 
in which the great comet of 1843 travels 
round the sun. This result, although 


equally perplexing and unexpected, will 
not improbably prove to be of crucial im- 
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portance in the investigation of the nature 
of comets. A few words of explanation 
will suffice to place its bearings before 
our readers. 

The comet of 1843 presented some of 
the most surprising features recorded 
even in a history so strange as that of 
cometic apparitions. The form and posi- 
tion of its orbit were such that it remained 
but two hours and a quarter on the north 
side of the ecliptic. It was thus most 
conspicuously visible in southern lati- 
tudes; but in various parts of Italy, as 
well as in the United States, it -shone 
with great brilliancy on February 28, in 
the full blaze of noon, at an apparent dis- 
tance of only one degree from the sun’s 
limb; and on March 17, its splendid tail, 
estimated to have attained the prodigious 
length of two hundred millions of miles, 
was viewed with amazement by spectators 
in this country, as it rose majestically 
above the sunset clouds veiling the west- 
ern horizon. It was, however, not so 
much the stateliness of its aspect as the 
peculiarities of its motion which rendered 
this comet an object of especial interest 
to astronomers. Of all known bodies re- 
volving round the sun, it approached its 
surface most closely. Only the tremen- 
dous velocity to which it attained at peri- 
helion, of three hundred and sixty-six 
miles a second, could have extricated it 
in safety from such perilous proximity. 
The distance of the centre of the comet 
from the solar photosphere at the moment 
of nearest approach was only ninety-seven 
thousand. miles (about one-fifth of the 
sun’s radius), so that the coma, or nebu- 
lous envelope surrounding the nucleus, 
must very nearly have swept the surface 
of that ocean of incandescent hydrogen 
known as the “chromosphere.” Indeed, 
the very possible event of an encounter 
with one of those flame-like ‘ promi- 
nences,” which have been known to attain 
a height of three hundred and eight 
thousand miles, must have produced suc 
a retardation of the comet’s motion as 
would, in all probability, have ensured its 
engulfment in the abyss barely escaped 
by it in its desperate flight. 

This, then, is the body with which we 
are invited to identify the comet of last 
year, notwithstanding the serious difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of that identi- 
fication. According to the calculations of 
Mr. Hubbard, the first of the pair re- 
volved in an ellipse of such extreme ec- 
centricity as to carry it, at its greatest 
distance from the sun, far beyond the 
utmost verge of our system, and to bring 
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it back to perihelion only after the lapse 
of five hundred and thirty-three years. It 
is true that this result was admittedly un- 
certain. Without derogating from the 
respect due to scientific prediction, it 
may, indeed, be acknowledged that the 
only sure method of ascertaining the 
period of such a body is the practical one 
of observing its return, either by looking 
back into the past, or by waiting for the 
future. The small arc of the orbit ob- 
served in such cases is usually quite in- 
sufficient for the determination of its 
extent. In other words, the path trav- 
ersed immediately before and after peri- 
helion is, so far as our observations are 
concerned, the same, whether the vagrant 
object subsequently retreats to a distance 
one hundred or five hundred times that of 
the earth from the sun, and occupies fifty 
or five thousand years in the accomplish- 
ment of the journey. In the present in- 
stance, the estimates of period actually 
ranged from seven to six hundred years, 
including, by a singular coincidence, one 
of thirty-seven years, which exceeds by 
only a single month the interval between 
the perihelion passages of the comets of 
1843 and 1880. 

Our readers may think that the very 
obvious assumption of a thirty-seven 
years’ period for a body which has been 
observed to return at that lapse of time, 
offers a simple and satisfactory solution of 
the problem. But on examining the 
records of such phenomena, we find no 
accounts of corresponding apparitions. 
It is not until we reach the year 1695 that 
we hear of a comet ponstly identifiable 
with that whose history it is sought to 
trace. The comet of shes so far resem- 
bled that of 1880 as to have been visible 
exclusively in southern latitudes ; and the 
observations made upon it were of so un- 
certain a character, as to afford a wide 
‘scope for conjecture as to its individuality, 
but no ground for a rational conclusion. 
The case for the connection of the two 
bodies must then be considered to rest on 
the one fact that the interval betwen No- 
vember, 1695, and February, 1843, divides 
pretty accurately into four periods of 
rather less than thirty-seven years. But 
how are we to account for its non-appear- 
ance in the mean time? Are we to sup- 
pose that no less than three successive 
returns of an object so striking and un- 
usual passed unnoticed, and that, too, in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
when the scouts and sentinels of science 
were abroad, and on the alert, even in the 
waste places of the earth ? 





It is, of course, quite possible that a 
“southern comet,” travelling nearly alto- 
gether de/ow, or to the south of the eclip- 
tic, should, during several consecutive 
revolutions, escape notice from northern 
observers. Its path, for instance, might 
be so inclined to the horizon as to keep it 
immersed in twilight until its final disap- 
pearance. In fact, there would be little 
probability of its discovery unless after 
sunset, about the time of the vernal equi- 
nox, or before sunrise, near the autumnal 
equinox. The comet of 1843 had, in this 
respect, an advantage over its successor 
of 1880. Not alone its extraordinary 
brilliancy, defiant even of midday glare, 
but the circumstance of its reaching peri- 
helion a month later in the season, and 
thus carrying its tail, as it were, better 
erected from the horizon, caused the differ- 
ence in range of visibility of bodies pur- 
suing an almost identical course. 

It is evident that this condition would 
be exactly reversed in southern latitudes, 
but there is another which applies equally 
to the whole earth. If the comet hap- 
pened, at the time of perihelion approach, 
to be in or near conjunction — that is, to 
pass between the earth and the sun — its 
orbit would be so foreshortened to terres- 
trial observers as to render its detection 
difficult or doubtful. This would occur in 
June and July. Now, on the supposition 
of a thirty-seven years’ period, a return 
must have occurred in 1769, probably 
about the month of June ; and but for this 
unfavorable circumstance, it might be 
taken as an absolute certainty that such a 
phenomenon would not have failed to at- 
tract attention from the zealous observers 
in India and Polynesia of the transit of 
Venus of June 3 in that year. As the 
question stands, we can only point out the 
extreme unlikelihood of such a persistent 
combination of disadvantageous condi- 
tions as would have rendered this amaz- 
ing object invisible, both in the northern 
and southern hemispheres, during three 
successive revolutions. This unlikelihood 
becomes assurance when we find that, pre- 
vious to 1695, no such body has a place in 
the calendar of comets. It is true that in 
the years 1668 and 1689 large comets were 
seen in equatorial regions, the observa- 
tions upon which were of a sufficiently 
loose and elastic nature to admit of almost 
any required orbit being founded on them. 
But the interval is in each case too short 
to permit identification with that of 1695; 
and planetary perturbations — a frequent 
source of irregularity —take but slight 
effect upon a body which, moving in a 
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ath of considerable obliquity, strikes 
boldly away from the beaten track of the 
ecliptic into comparatively unfrequented 
districts of space. Rejecting, then, per- 
force, the theory of a regular revolution in 
a period of thirty-seven years, we are 
driven to seek some other explanation of 
the tie undoubtedly subsisting between 
these bodies. 

An ingenious and fairly plausible one 
has been offered by Mr. Daniel Kirkwood, 
an American astronomer. In the winter 
of the year 373 B.c.* the Greeks were 
startled by a strange sign appearing in the 
heavens. Diodorus calls it a “fiery 
beam,” and says that it cast shadows like 
the moon. Aristotle more accurately de- 
scribes itas a “great comet,” whose tail 
extended across a third of the sky, and 
which, setting at first with the sun, grad- 
ually mounted upwards as far as the belt 
of Orion, and then finally vanished. A 
special and sinister siqaileenes attached 
to the phenomenon from the fact that its 
appearance was immediately succeeded 
by the great earthquake in which the 
Achaian towns of Helice and Bura per- 
ished — the first by submersion in the sea, 
the second by engulfment in the earth. 
Now, regarding this comet a singular cir- 
cumstance is related. Ephorus, a con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary histo- 
rian, has left it on record that, previous to 
its disappearance, it was seen to separate 
into two stars. This testimony, scorn- 
fully rejected by Seneca, was alleged by 
Kepler in support of a similar theory as 
to the close apparent connection between 
two comets which appeared almost simul- 
taneously in the same part of the heavens 
in 1618; and the comparatively recent 
fate of Biela’s comet offers to modern as- 
tronomers an indubitable example of such 
a catastrophe. 

Mr. Kirkwood’s suggestion is that we 
have, in the comets of 1843 and 1880, 
fragments of the original body whose dis- 
ruption was reported by the Greek his- 
torian. He supposes that one of the twin 
offspring of the convulsion suffered in the 
shock of birth such a diminution of period 
as to cause it to anticipate, by thirty- 
seven years, the appearance of its com- 
panion, thus accounting for the similarity 
of orbits, and getting rid of an inconven- 
iently short time of revolution. We be- 


* There is no historical warrant for the date usually 
assigned of 371 3.c. Diodorus places the celestial por- 
tent in 372, the year before the battle of Leuctra. 
Aristotle, a far more reliable authority, accurately de- 
fines its appearance as having occurred in the fourth 
year of the rorst Olympiad (373 B.c.), during the archon- 
ship of Asteios. — Meteor. 1. 6. 





lieve, however, that he encumbers his 
theory with unnecessary difficulties by 
undertaking to account for four returns of 
each body in the interval. Not one of 
these supposed apparitions can be estab- 
lished on any sufficient evidence, and the 
requirements of the situation would be 
equally well satisfied by the bolder course 
of assigning the eabroken lapse of 2216- 
2253 years to a single revolution, as by 
arbitrarily * cutting it up into periods of 
442-450 years each. There is, however, 
a fundamental objection to the view. 
Aristotle distinctly states that the comet 
of 373 B.C. set due west about the time of 
the winter solstice. That is to say, it 
must have had at least twenty degrees of 
north latitude.t But the objects sought 
to be identified with it had practically no 
north latitude. They, as it were, leaped 
for a moment above the level of the eclip- 
tic, and, completing their course with a 
rush past the very mouth of the fierce 
solar furnace, plunged again beneath its 
surface, and retreated farther and farther 
into southern regions. Nothing more 
need be said to show that the elements of 
the orbits in question are wholly irrecon- 
cilable, and the hypothesis of the identity 
of the bodies moving in them conse- 
quently untenable. 

Another proposed solution of the diffi- 
culty raises a question of considerable 
speculative importance. Among the 
bodies paying regular allegiance to the 
sun — whether in the capacity of prison- 
ers of war, captured from outer space, or 
of native-born subjects we do not pretend 
to decide —is a group of comets, for the 
most part insignificant as regards size, 
but eminently instructive as regards com- 
portment and constitution. An attentive 
study of their movements — for which 
their frequent returns offer ample facili- 
ties — has led astronomers to the conclu- 
sion that there exists in inter-planetary 
space a medium capable of perceptibly 
retarding the revolutions of bodies so 
tenuous, and thus causing their eventual 
precipitation into the sun. This mode of 
action was first indicated by a progressive 
shortening of period in the case of Encke’s 
comet; it has been all but established by 
Professor Oppolzer’s recent inquiries into 
the motions of the comet known as Win- 
necke’s. The influence of a resisting 
medium has not as yet been detected 


* The choice was dictated by a desire to keep as 
close as possible to Mr. Hubbard’s period, which, how- 
ever, was far too uncertain to deserve so much respect. 

t In the latitude of Athens, a body setting in the 
west simultaneously with the sun at the time of the 
winter solstice, would have 22° of north latitude. 
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outside the orbit of the earth; it might 
in fact be very roughly, though signifi- 
cantly, described as coincident with the 
average extent of that unexplained solar 
appendage, the zodiacal light. 

Now it becomes of extreme interest 
to determine whether, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the sun, this retarding 
effect is largely augmented, as it must ne- 
cessarily be, if the dazzling solar aureole 
seen during total eclipses partake in any 
degree of the nature of what we call an 
atmosphere. The comet of 1843 undoubt- 
edly traversed at least three hundred 
thousand miles of the corona, and it is 
difficult to understand how a body of small 
mass and great bulk could have retained 
its velocity undiminished after penctrat- 
ing a stratum so enormous of any material 
substance known to, or conceivable by 
us. It has accordingly been surmised 
that this comet is no other than that 
seen in the southern hemisphere in 1668, 
which, revolving originally in a period of 
one hundred and seventy-five years, lost 
so much of its velocity on the occasion of 
its rash incursion into the domestic pene- 
tralia of the central orb in 1843, as to 
have that interval reduced at once to 
thirty-seven years. If this be so, it must 
have suffered further retardation during 
its recent visit, and we may expect its 
return after a still shorter lapse of time. 

The truth is, however, that this view is 
not favored by the little direct evidence 
at our command. All that can be said 
as to the attempted re-discovery of the 
“ Spina of Cassini ” (as the comet of 1668 
was called) in our late visitor, is that the 
very imperfect observations recorded of 
it do not preclude, but neither do they 
enforce, such a recognition. On the other 
hand, the assumption that a comet travel- 
ling in the close vicinity of the sun ex- 
periences a considerable loss of motion 
has yet to be proved. Indeed, the only 
case in point known to us is against it. 
The great comet of 1680, whose centre 
was, at its nearest approach, separated by 
only two hundred and thirty-five thousand 
miles from the photospheric surface, 
showed no perceptible effects from such 
contiguity ; those of 1843 * and 1880, hav- 
ing been discovered after perihelion, af- 
ford no data relative to the question. 

The matter then stands thus: two 
comets appear at an interval of slightly 
less than thirty-seven years, travelling in 
orbits strongly resembling each other, if 

* Captain Ray’s observation on the day of perihelion 


passace, February 27, 1843, was not definite enough to 
of value. See Nature, April 29, 1880. 





not absolutely identical. Do we see in 
them successive returns of the same ob- 
ject, or must we suppose them different 
bodies connected by close similarity of 
primal origin and cabsoquent adventure? 
We have already noted what we may call 
the Aistorical ogee to the inference 
of a short period ; we may now indicate 
certain physical objections to the same 
view. By supposing the comet of 1843 a 
newly-arrived guest visiting for the first 
time the hearth of our system, we get rid 
indeed of one difficulty, but only to be 
confronted more immediately and obvi- 
ously with another. We can abolish, by 
the adoption of such an arbitrary hy- 
pothesis, the necessity for recorded ap- 
pearances, but we cannot abolish the fact 
of previous existence. The inevitable 
“Whence?” together with its twin de- 
mand “ Whither?” haunts every branch 
of knowledge, and compels us, whether 
we will or no, to take up the backward 
thread of speculation, and “ look before ” 
as well as “after” —into the past as well 
as towards the future. The problem is thus 
but shifted, not solved, by the expedient 
of a recent apparition. For either the 
comet in question arrived from external 
space, or was already a denizen of our 
system. In the first case, there would be 
no possibility of its settling into such an 
orbit as could be traversed between 1843 
and 1880, except under the influence of 
powerful planetary attraction. Now, if its 
path had been determined by the influ- 
ence of any planet, we should find it re- 
visiting at every revolution the scene of 
its disturbance in the neighborhood of 
that planet’s orbit, and thus betraying its 
divided allegiance. But the course of our 
comet leads it into a region of space inac- 
cessible to extensive perturbations. 

The same argument applies to the other 
case. Comets do not wander at large 
through our system. If they change their 
quarters, it must be by direct compulsion. 
It is true that mg of celestial evic- 
tion are not unknown, in which a tyrant 
planet has forcibly removed a helpless de- 
pendent from its old haunts, and turned 
him adrift into space, a homeless and un- 
recognized wanderer. But this cannot 
happen except where a hazardous vicinity 
supplies the provocation. In the present 
instance no such provocation exists. 

Thus, as far as our actual lights go, a 
period so short as thirty-seven years 
would be, for bodies so circumstanced, 
entirely anomalous and unaccountable. 
Should its existence be proved by the re- 
currence of the same phenomenon in the 
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year 1912, it will be the business of 
astronomers of the twentieth century to 
renew our speculations, and explain as 
best they may the eccentric doings of na- 
ture. Until that time we provisionally 
retain our incredulity. What then are we 
to think? The answer is obvious. If 
the twin comets be not returns of the 
same body, they must be different bodies 
following each other nearly in the same 
track, at such a distance as to bring them 
respectively to perihelion after an interval 
of thirty-seven years. Their period or 
periods would in this view be quite unde- 
termined, but would almost certainly ex- 
tend over many hundreds of years. A 
glance at the current theories of cometary 
origin and constitution will help to make 
our position clearer. 

The most probable opinion as to the 
status of comets is that they are strangers 
to our system. The nebular hypothesis, 
which, notwithstanding the great and 
growing obstacles in the way of its un- 
conditional acceptance, still exercises con- 
siderable sway over thought in things 
cosmical, made no provision for the ex- 
istence of bodies pursuing paths so fla- 
grantly at variance with the staid courses 
of the respectable planetary public, and 
the anomaly was accordingly relegated to 
some remote corner of the universe, where 
it was hoped that conditions might prove 
more flexible or theories less exacting. 
Laplace supposed comets to be fragments 
torn from some nebula which, according 
to the accidents of initial velocity and en- 
countered attraction, either wandered in 
hyperbolic orbits from star to star — the 
gipsies of space — or, revolving in enor- 
mously elongated ellipses, returned at in- 
tervals of perhaps many thousands of 
years to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the sun, or finally fell under the predomi- 
nant influence of some one of the planets, 
and became, so to speak, domesticated in 
our system. But that uncompromising 
truth-teller, the spectroscope, has dis- 
posed of this view, as of many others 
equally ingenious. Of the tails of comets, 
we learn only that they shine by reflected 
light, and we plausibly infer that they 
consist of minute solid or liquid particles, 
driven off by electrical repulsion. The 
heads, however, are self-luminous, giving 
a spectrum of three diversely colored 
bands, identical with those derived from 
incandescent hydrocarbon vapors.* We 


* The question as to whether the spectrum described 

in the text is due to pure carbon, or to one of its com- 

unds with hydrogen, is still sud judice ; but the 
ormer view has much evidence in its favor. 


must then believe that comets are largely 
composed of the protean substance which 
forms the staple of organic life on our 
globe, which lights and warms our houses, 
and crystallizes into our purest gems. 
The presence of a solid nucleus of suffi- 
cient mass to ensure to its surroundings 
some degree of stability is not excluded 
by the analysis of the prism. In some 
cases, on the contrary, it is manifest as a 
star diffusing a faint prismatic radiance; 
in others, its inconspicuousness may be 
due to obscurity rather than to minute- 
ness. 

Now between cometary and nebular 
spectra there is no analogy whatever. 
The blue-green rays emitted by gaseous 
nebulz betray the presence in those in- 
conceivably remote bodies of hydrogen 
and nitrogen, but give no hint of the ex- 
istence of carbon. With another class of 
celestial objects, however, the case is dif- 
ferent. The light of certain small in- 
tensely red stars shows, when examined 
with the spectroscope, three dark zones 
corresponding to the three dright¢ zones 
of the cometary spectrum, and indicating 
accordingly the presence of a similar sub- 
stance, stopping by absorption in the at- 
mosphere of the star the same rays that it 
directly radiates in the vaporous envelope 
of the comet. We must not, however, 
mislead our readers. The relation be- 
tween these dark and bright bands is not 
that of identity, but of strong resem- 
blance. The differences, indeed, are so 
slight as to have escaped detection until 
Dr. Huggins (who in this department is 
facile princeps) received the beams of a 
well-known “ruby” star in the Great 
Bear within the magic chamber of his 
stellar spectroscope. The divergence ob- 
served by him, even if proved to extend 
to the entire class, would, however, be 
sufficiently accounted for by a very mi- 
nute change of molecular structure, emi- 
nently probable in the case of a body like 
carbon. 

In a field where nothing is known some- 
thing may be hazarded. ‘The conjectures 
hitherto advanced as to the genesis of 
comets are as unsubstantial as the visions 
which throng the ivory gate of the Palace 
of Sleep; without presuming to claim for 
the suggestion about to be offered an exit 
through the horny door of truth, we may 
at least plead on its behalf an aspiration 
towards that jealous portal. 

Most theorists unite in assigning to 
comets what we may term a “ catastro- 
phic” origin. Not in her mild, plastic 





mood, but in the guise of a frenzied 
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mznad, nature is represented as having 
assisted at their birth. Dr. Zéllner, an 
eminent authority, sees in them the liquid 
portions of exploded planets, whose solid 
parts wander as meteorites along the 
same tracks, oddly enough explaining the 
carbon spectrum as due to stores of fetro- 
leum primitively laid up in the shattered 
bodies. Other speculators hold them to 
have been originally belched forth by the 
sun. Leaving out of sight the question 
whether our central orb may not, at an 
earlier stage of its history, have been in 
such a condition of eruptive energy as 
would have enabled it to launch such mis- 
siles into space, we turn to those stars in 
which signs of abnormal activity are actu- 
ally present. These are to be found in 
the marked variability of light which, prob- 
ably without any exception whatever, is a 
concomitant of the banded:spectrum above 
described. Comets then are, in this view, 
neither more nor less than the volcanic 
products of such bodies, their nuclei be- 
ing formed of condensed metallic vapors 
from the interior, and their luminous 
envelopes of the carbonaceous substances 
constituting the outer atmosphere of the 
erupting star. 

We may now return to our twin comets. 
We have seen that the adoption of a 
thirty-seven years’ period is encompassed 
with difficulties ; that the hypothesis of ex- 
tensive retardation suffered in traversing 
the solar corona is not borne out by obser- 
vation, and that the explanation by dis- 
ruption of an earlier comet will not bear 
the test of inquiry. We now propose to 
solve the problem by suggesting that the 
comets of 1843 and 1880 were simultane- 
ously discharged from the same star in a 
paroxysm of volcanic disturbance at some 
indefinitely remote epoch. They would 
then enter the sphere of the solar attrac- 
tion at the same point, while a slight in- 
equality in planetary disturbance, accumu- 
lating during many revolutions, of as yet 
undetermined, but most probably vastly 
extended period, would cause their subse- 

uent separation. The evident close rela- 
tionship of meteors to comets may possi- 
bly admit of a similar interpretation, but 
the topic is too wide for present discus- 
sion. 

It is now several years since the inves- 
tigations of M. Hoek, director of the 
Utrecht Observatory, led him to infer the 
existence of what may be termed “ comet- 
ary systems.” * These consist of two or 


* Monthly Notices R. Astr. Soc., vols. xxv.y XXViey 
XXViii. 





more comets whose orbits are related to 
each other in such a manner as to point, 
in his opinion, to a common origin. In 
other words, they were sent to us bya sin- 
gle star. But while M. Hoek leans to the 
elief that one original body separated, 
in executing its hyperbolic sweep round 
that star, into two or several fragments, 
after the fashion set by Biela’s vanished 
comet, we should view the star itself as 
the progenitor of the group, forcibly ex- 
truded from an interior seething with the 
tumultuous conflict of as yet chaotic 
forces. 

The future will, perhaps, decide these 
things, or perhaps forget them, intent on 
other speculations not less enticing and 
not more profitable. A great living poet 
has indeed said that 


the golden guess 
Is morning star to the full round of truth, 


But then how few are the aureate intui- 
tions compared with the vast multitude 
of ill-wrought conjectures which the rav- 
ages of time and the elements prove to 
have been composed of wholly base metal ! 
Even in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century we are not yet in a position to 
dissent from words used in the seven- 
teenth by one of the most remarkable 
mechanical geniuses that ever lived. !n- 
deed, the progress of science has added 
to the weight of truth they carry. “To 
me,” wrote Christian Huygens, “ it would 
be much if we could understand how 
things actually are, which we are far 
enough from doing. How they were 
brought about, what they are, and how 
began, I believe to be beyond the range 
of human ingenuity to discover, or even 
by conjectures to approach.” 





Postscript. — The question discussed 
above has been again unexpectedly raised 
by the marked similarity perceived to ex- 
ist between the elements of the bright 
comet recently visible, and those of the 
comet observed by Bessel between Sep- 
tember, 1807, and March, 1808, the period 
of which was estimated at no less than 
fifteen hindred and forty years. The 
coincidence of orbits, however, is by no 
means so close, and the argument for 
duplication consequently by no means so 
strong, as in the cometary pair of 1843 


and 1880. 
A. M. CLERKE. 
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CAMPING OUT ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
CAMPING OUT ON THE ST. LAWRENCE, 


THE Canadian lakes and rivers seem to 
be specially designed for the convenience 
and comfort of campers-out, and camping 
out has accordingly grown to be a favor- 
ite mode of spending the summer holiday 
with many families on both sides of the 
border. Nowhere else in the world can 
you get such a delightful mixture of ma- 
- terial civilization and wild scenery; no- 
where else can you so easily transport 
yourself in a comfortable steamer, within 
the distance of twenty miles from a bus- 
tling modern city, fully supplied with tram- 
ways, telephones, monster hotels, and 
women’s rights associations, to lakes or 
islands belted by primeval forests, and 
haunted by wild fowl or fish as yet inno- 
cently unsuspicious of the hunter’s or the 
angler’s wiles. Canada, in fact, consists 
of a long, narrow strip of advanced Amer- 
ican civilization, stretching back some ten 
or fifteen miles from the St. Lawrence 
and the great lakes, together with a few 
divergent spurs running up the banks of 
the Ottawa and the other chief tributary 
streams. Along this front belt of water- 
way the Grand Trunk Railway and the 
endless steamers carry trade and tourists 
in a perpetual flow, so that the look of 
bustle and human occupation, in summer 
at least, is far more striking than in many 
older and more densely populated coun- 
tries; yet from most of the lake-side 
towns a horse and buggy will take you 
out and back for a picnic in a single day 
to the point where even open grassy roads 
practically cease, and where you may eat 
your lunch in untouched woodlands, on 
the trunks of fallen trees, by the wild 
margin of some almost unknown and un- 
visited lake. Even on the great highway 
of the St. Lawrence itself, when you have 
once got clear of the larger towns, and 
have entered the long, half-unpeopled 
reaches between Kingston and Brockville, 
or between Prescott and Cornwall, you 
come across innumerable islands still 
practically unclaimed and unoccupied, 
overgrown with hemlocks, spruces, pines, 
or blueberry bushes, and now in just the 
same condition (minus the redskins) as on 
the day when Jacques Cartier first sailed 
up the new-found river. The Lake of the 
Thousand Islands alone, a broad expan- 
sion where the stream widens out below 
Ganonoque into innumerable shallow cur- 
rents between granite bosses, contains no 
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sey or Guernsey to mere solitary rocks 
crowned by a single stem of Canadian fir. 
It is so easy to hire a little steam-launch 
for a day — the cost is only ten dollars — 
and to convey yourself and your family 
from the domestic wharf (for almost every 
house stands on the lake or river front, 
and every waterside house has its own rude 
little pier of logs and stones) to one of 
these charming native islets, that more 
and more people take to camping out with 
each returning season. Twenty years ago, 
indeed, camping out was a reality, and 
meant what its name implies. The young 
men started in boats or on foot, with rifles 
and ammunition, a bag of Indian meal, 
and a small tent to cover them; and fora 
fortnight or three weeks they lived in the 
woods on such game and fish as they 
could secure, the spoil of their own right 
hands, eked out by an occasional damper, 
and then returned, sunburnt, mosquito- 
bitten, and not wholly unrheumatic, yet 
much refreshed and invigorated, to the 
work-day world of the big towns. Some- 
times they carried their canoes on their 
backs from lake to lake in the network of 
waterways and portages which makes up 
the back country ; sometimes they took a 
bigger boat and followed the hesader 
channel of the St. Lawrence, the Rideau, 
or the Ottawa. In time, however, the 
womenkind began to claim their share in 
this-amusement, as they do in every other 
amusement throughout all America, royal 
or republican; and to suit their conven- 
ience camping out has gradually laid aside 
almost all its sterner features. If one 
must make an ungallant confession, it 
may even be said that it has lost most of 
its charms. It has become a very tame, 
cold-blooded, and civilized affair, not 
widely different from a month in seaside 
lodgings in England. People buy or an- 
nex an island of their own —the smaller 
ones are for the most part still quite free 
for squatters — and on it they build them- 
selves, for use in future years as well as 
this, a convenient wooden shanty, not of 
logs even, but (proh pudor /) of mill-sawn 
white pine, with two sleeping-rooms, for 
the men and the ladies respectively, and 
a sort of rough composite kitchen and 
pantry at the back. Such a hut will hold 
about two dozen people, sleeping with the 
wooden flap windows wide open, and per- 
forming their toilet at the men’s cove and 
the ladies’ cove on opposite sides of the 
island, which an unwritten law keeps 
sacred to either sex respectively from ten 
The 
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mattrasses in the shanty, besides manag- 
ing most of the cooking ; the men shoot, 
fish, boat, swim, row over to the nearest 
village for the weekly mail, and make love 
in the long summerevenings. With such 
weather as one can almost count upon in 
a Canadian July or August, supplemented 
by pleasant company, sufficient books, a 
man who plays the violin decently, and a 
good supply of pure ice, three weeks or 
a month of such a life as this is not a bad 
break from the intense towniness of ordi- 
nary American existence. There are still 
plenty of black bass even in the St. Law- 
rence; there are huckleberries and ex- 
quisite wild flowers on the surrounding 
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islands ; and there are sunsets which the 
tropics themselves can never outdo. Still, 
the old colonist looks back with regret to 
bygone days when he took his canoe and 
his rifle on his back, slept in a waterproof 
bag, and wandered about at his own sweet 
will among woods and streams where the 
beaver still built his dam and the wapiti 
deer still came down at evening to drink 
from the salt spring. The only four- 
footed game he ever sees when he goes 
a-camping nowadays is a grey squirrel 
among the pine-trees ora little red-backed 
chipmunk peeping out timidly from a 
mouse.like oe beneath the bare founda- 
tions of the shanty. 








THE NEWLY-OPENED PYRAMIDS. — Five 
thousand years ago there was a busy scene on 
the banks of the sacred Nile near to the holy 
city of Memphis. Men were hurrying to and 
fro with stones and building materials, and on 
the broad river were the great barges and 
floats which bore the stone hewn in the dis- 
tant quarries to construct the pyramid, or last 
resting-place of the newly-crowned Pharaoh, 
Merira Pepi. By that strange mingling of 
present and future—that union of life and 
death which was ever before the ancient 
Egyptian, be he godlike Pharaoh or the poor 
peasant —the great work of life was the prep- 
aration of the abode of death. Simultaneously, 
as the costly fabric of the palace rose above 
the walls of the holy city of Mennefer, “the 
good land,” there rose above the tombs in the 
land of the departed-—“ the good abode,” or 
resting-place of the king when life was o’er. 
Pepi, the third monarch of the sixth of Egypt’s 
dynasties, ascended the throne of Egypt 3230 
years before the Christian era; and no sooner 
had the decree gone forth that he was king, 
than there was issued also the order to begin 
the life-work of the erection of the royal tomb. 
For more than five thousand years has that 
tomb and pyramid withstood the ravages of 
time, and now the spade of the explorer has 
removed the cloak of sand and débris which 
covered its entrance, and the walls and corri- 
dors are found covered with texts, which will 
reveal to us the pious prayers to be offered to 
the gods for the spirit of the departed king. 
Side by side with the tomb of this monarch 
rose that of his son, Merenra, or Horemsaf, 
and this house of death, which bore the name 
of the Kha-nefer, or “fair arising,” has guarded 
more zealously the treasure committed to its 
keeping thousands of years ago. The spoiler 
had entered the house of the departed, and 


stripped the bodies of the jewels, and the talis- 
manic ornaments. The sarcophagus of Pepi 
was empty, but that of the son still contained 
the body which, so many years ago, was 
assigned to its keeping. Builder. 


THE Reading Room of the British Museum 
is a haven of refuge where many strange char- 
acters congregate together daily ; but perhaps 
the most mysterious of these visitors were the 
two brothers, booted and spurred, and with 
their martial cloaks around them, who used to 
sit apart at a small table about ten years ago, 
The elder died in 1872; the death of the 
younger occurred in a steamer off Bordeaux on 
Christmas Eve. Their claim to be the lineal 
descendants of the unfortunate house of Stuart, 
as the grandsons of the young Pretender, was 
often mentioned by the readers, many of whom 
used to detect in the look and bearing of the 
brothers some resemblance to the Merry Mon- 
arch, Their real names were John Hay Allen 
and Charles Stuart Allen; but the historic 
titles which they assumed were John Sobieski 
Stolberg Stuart and Charles Edward Stuart. 
They published in conjunction an elaborate 
and expensive volume on the “ Costume of the 
Clans of Scotland,” and a couple of imagina- 
tive and fantastic works, fuil of mysterious 
allusions and obscure references to their pre- 
tensions to represent the fallen family of Stuart. 
The titles of these latter works were “ Lays of 
the Deer Forest” (1848) and “Tales of the 
Century 1746-1846” (1847). Rather more 
than thirty-three years ago the pretensions of 
these brothers were subjected to a critical in- 
vestigation in the pages of the Quarterly Re- 
view. Academy. 

















